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NOTICE TO READER. 


When you finish reading this | 
magazine place a 1-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any 
postal employee and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 


NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS 
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BACKWARD—FORWARD 


I stand upon the threshold of two years, — | 
And backward look, and forward strain my eyes; 
Upon the blotted record fall my tears, 
While, brushing them aside, a sweet surprise 
Breaks like a day-dawn on my upturned face, 


As I remember all Thy daily grace. 


- Thou hast been good to me; the burdened past 
Thou hast borne with me, and the future days 
Are in Thy hands; I tremble not, but cast 
My care upon Thee, and in prayer and praise 
Prepare to make the coming year the best, 


Because of nobler work and sweeter rest. 
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EQUALS A COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY 


The Seofield Reference Bible 


Page for Page the Same 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


prophecies harmonized—Index to editorial matter 
—of great value to preachers in preparing sermons. 


Helps at the hard places where they occur 


NOW MADE IN TWO SIZES 


84x54 Tx 4% 


The 
Edited by Rev. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D. We Bible 
or 
NEW FEATURES: Panoramic View of the Bible pe 
—Bible Chronology—Arabic Numerals instead Sunday School 
of Roman—Larger type in reference columns— Teachers 
New smaller size—Entirely reset, and as before— and 
All the great words of Scripture clearly defined— Chistian 
Chain references, with final summaries, cover all : 
the great topics of Scripture—Each book has an Workers 
introduction and analysis—Apparent contradic- ae 
tions explained—Types illustrated by N. T. refer- The Ideal 
ences—The Greater Covenants analyzed—The : 
Home Bible 


Answers 
the 
Children’s 


Questions 


Made in Thirty-two Styles 


Brevier 8vo, Black-Faced Type 


(are Specimen of Type 

14.And the *Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, ) full of 


Size 814 x 5)4 inches and only 15 inches in thickness 


Nos. 
Ol OLOUN ak ctacrstess ots. clnrstevesereooinvefe'e etale/sarehe $2.00 
71 French Morocco, limp...........6..00++ 4.50 
73 + Erench Morocco, divinity circuit........ 25 
79 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, leather 
lined to edge, silk sewed....... oogaccd Os 50 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION 
Size 814x544 inches and only 1 inch thick 
§5x French Morocco, div. cir., leather lined 


to edge, slIkSEWEd)., 0.0%. Bes bare Cweiens coe $7.50 
48x Alaska Seal, limp, leatherlined.......... 8.50 
79x Persian Morocco, div. cir., leather lined 

éGedzersilksewed \c. veiislstiae ise a vee 9.00 
85x Real Moroceo, div. cir., calf lined to 

edgesellkiseWwediexth wins etd tenella 10.50 
88x Sealskin, div. cir., calf lined to edge, silk 

BOWE sic xistalevererscoisreloneloertace e erntarantnl aLetate 13.00 


Interleaved with a Blank Ruled Leaf between 
Every Two Leaves 
BSoK Same Hs SKI s .civiciaree ave yee wlnlsistacieceketese $14.00 


With Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, Oxford 
Index, Concordance and Maps. 
173 French Morocco, div. cir. (White Paper).. $6.00 
175x French Morocco, div. cir., leather lined to 


dee: Silk SC WEG Eo. nc leieccisieseusl sini se teetaiel ets 10.00 
179x Persian Morocco, otherwise like 175x..... 11.00 
185x Real Morocco, div. cir., calf lined to edge, 

SUE BOWEO so irivine uw eae steieue ee eeeees 12.50 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
With helps compiled by Rey. RB. A. 
Torrey, D. D. 

How to Study the Bible. Including the Best Texts to 
usein dealing with different classes of people, and how to 
use them. Oxford Fine White Paper Edition, 

203) Cloth co eihccoale se vv tailee withve heuieteteretale $2.50 
Oxford India Paper Edition 
85xT As85x, with Torrey helDS.....++++eeeee0s 11.00 


Minion 16mo, Black-Faced Type 
Specimen of Type 


|14-And the *Word was -madel 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we! 
ipeheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,) full of 


Size 7 x 414 inches and only 134 inches in thickness 


Nos. 
60 \% CHOC i rcreaita se aloisl exeie < a¥o, aie ie leitoenige $1.50 
51 French Moroceco,limp................. 3.50 
53 KErench Morocco, divinity circuit........ .00 
59 Persian Morocco, div. cir., leather lined 
to edge, silk Seweds asire..< selec luactvocie 2D 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION 
Fits the Pocket 
Size 7 x 414 inches.and only 1 inch thick 
55x French er ces at cir., leather lined 


TOG ser SEWeG atk cine creel oieie)sicieinies 6.06 
58x Alaska Seal, limp, leather lined.......... 7.00 
59x Persian Morocco, diy. cir., leather lined 

toedzejsilkseweds sans: ocak ce mee -50 
65x Real Morocco, div. cir., calf lined to edge, 

silk sewed....... MOM wanes Asoo os aae 0d 
68x Sealskin, div. cir., calf lined to edge, 

silkse wed... 5.4.05 hee. ase oes eee 


Interleaved with a Blank Ruled Leaf between 
Every Two Leaves 
265x-Sameas65x. du .ck «tack ona siceioe iene $12.00 


to‘edge: silksewed ao. jnss se tone ee -00 
159x Persian Morocco, otherwise like 155x.... 9.00 
165x Real Morocco, div. cir., calf lined to 

edge, silksewed.............00. eeees 0.50 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
With helps compiled by Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, D. D. 

How to Study the Bible. Including the Best Texts 
to use in dealing with different classes of people, and 
how to use them, Oxford Fine White Paper Edition. 

50T- Cloth 2c cys: Scie coe eeeees $2.00 
Oxford India Paper Edition 
G5xT As65x, With Torrey helDS...cceeveeveeees 9250 


Aft all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
—_—— eee Se 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 


- 
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| Some Early Announcements | 


WINTER—1918 


Alice Gordon Gulick: Her Life and Work in Spain 


By ELIZABETH PUTNAM GORDON 


The subject of these memoirs was an American woman who did brilliant and useful work as a Christian 
educator in Spain. A graduate of Mt. Holyoke, and later, wife of Rev. William Hooker Gulick, a missionary of 
the American Board of the Congregational Church, she herself became a missionary under the Woman’s 
Board. The story of this devoted, bright, gifted woman is clearly and interestingly told by her sister. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.50 


LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER 


The Kingdom in History and 
Prophecy Introduction by C. I. Scofield 


“Anything that comes from the pen of this writer 
and Bible teacher may be accepted as thoroughly 
sound and intelligent in its presentation of truth. This 
is a study of the historical and prophetic aspects of 
the Kingdom of God in their relations to the present 
age and that which is shortly to come.”—Christian 
Workers’ Magazine. New Edition, cloth, net 75c.; pa- 
per, net 35c. 


RICHARD WALLACE 
HOGUE, DD. 


The Church and the 
Crowd 


Has organized religion lost the mes- 
sage of its Founder, and hence forfeited 
its leadership? If so, will the real re- 
demption of humanity come through 
forces and along channels outside the 
Church? If not, can the Church make 
good her mission and justify her exis- 
tence in these troublous times? These 
are the questions Dr. Hogue faces and 
endeavors to answer. Net 60c. 


RICHARD L. SWAIN 


The Real Key to Christian Science 


“The author’s experience with ‘leaders’ of the 
Science Church, his defining of them of their own 
faith, the approval by them of a large part of his anal- 
ysis, together with the unanswerable conclusion, is 
commended both to converts to, and critics of, this 
rapidly growing system of ethics. The work is unique 
—unlike any previous study of the cult.”?” Net 60c. 


ALVAH S. HOBART 


Practical Pedagogy for Ministers 


A practical and well-ordered study of the art and 
functions of preaching. The author attempts nothing 
academic or high-flown in his treatment of this im- 
portant subject. His book isa manual of direction—a 
tool, something a man may work by and with, to the 
satisfaction of himself and the uplift of his fellows. 

Net $1.00 


Ask ANY. Bookseller for. 


REVELLS’ 


BOOKS 

158 Fifth Avenue, New York 

17. N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
— 


WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, D.D. 


The Life of Christ 


An account of the earthly life of our Lord, which 
aims to help the student and general reader to recog- 
nize the main periods and turning points in the life of 
Christ, and, especially, to answer two most important 
questions, What did Jesus attempt to dorand What 
did He claim to be? Special attention and emphasis is 
laid on the testimony of the Fourth Gospel. Net $1.50 


TWO BOOKS BY F. A. AGAR 


Each, 50c. net 


Dead or Alive 


A Study of the Local Church 

A vigorous appeal to Christian 
churches and church workers, pleading 
for higher efficiency and more devoted 
service. Withgreat frankness, Dr. Agar 
discusses the weak points; the way to 
readjustment and remedy. A concise, 
clean-cut appeal made by a man of wide 
experience and tolerant spirit. 


‘‘Help These Women”’ 


A Manual for Women Church Workers 

Dr. Agar outlines a program of work 
for women in the Church which, while 
fully acknowledging the worth and value of what has 
already been accomplished, calls for larger devotion 
and better organization. The way to a realization of 
both these desirable qualities is indicated in a weli- 
debated and timely study. 


RA. TORREY 


Gist of the Lesson 


Fits the Vest Pocket 


wea 


matter.’’—ZLvangelical. 

“Would be difficult to put more in 
so small a compass.”—Bapiist World. 
: “Satisfactory, concise, evangelical.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. 

“Hard to find anywhere else so 
much in a small booklet.”—Religzous 
Telescope. 


LESSON; 


© R-A.TORREY 


THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS THE 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ 


“NEW IMPROVED” LESSONS 


GUIDE, 1918 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 


is the ov/y lesson handbook that divides and treats the new International lesson by grades. Whatever ‘‘Helps’”’ 


are used next year Tarbell’s will be zzdzspensable. 


“The best Manual to the International Sunday School Lessons.’’—Chrestian Advocate. 
$1.25 net ($1.35, postpaid) 


Mention the R. C. W, to advertisers. 


“Goes straight to the core of the | 
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Syracuse University 
Five Schools 


Eight Colleges 
The College 


Offers courses in Languages, Science, Mathemat- 
ics, Philosophy, History, etc., leading to the A. B. 
Degree. 


The College of Fine Arts 
Offers courses in Architecture, Belles-Lettres, Mu- 
sic, Painting, and Design. 


The College of Medicine 
One of the oldest in the state, has a four years’ 
course. The late Chancellor Upson, of the Re- 
gents, unsolicited, said: ‘It is admitted by all com- 
petent judges to be unsurpassed in this state.” 


The College of Law 
Gives instruction by text-book and case system. 
On its faculty are some of the greatest lawyers of 
New York. 


The College of Applied Science 
Offers Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, and Industrial Engineer- 
ing Courses New buildings and approved equip- 
ment. Complete Hydraulic Laboratory. 


The Teachers’ College 


Affords special opportunities for the preparation 
of teachers of secondary schools and supervisors of 
Music and Drawing, and confers degrees upon 
graduating students of the Science of Pedagogy. 


The New York State College of 
Forestry 
Tuition free to residents of New York State. 


College of Agriculture, Graduate School, Library School, 
School of Oratory, Summer School, Hospital School 
of Nursing 


For catalogue, bulletin, etc., address 
REGISTRAR, Syracuse University, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The PAPER For Every CHRISTIAN HOME 


OUR pee LS 8 aed 
ALVATION BY iM Bh 
SAAS ednto Christ Wahine ror Christ 
Combines all the 
best features of a 
Religious Maga- 
Zine. 


S.S. Lesson 
HELPS 


BIBLE 
EXPOSITIONS 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


DEFENCE OF 
THE FaITH 


Mission NEws 
FROM 
ALL LANDS 


Studies on 
PROPHETIC 
THEMES 


Teaching on the 
DEEPER 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


Study Prophecy 


with 
Rev. Joseph Kemp 


Rev. W. A. 
Griffith Thomas 
answers 
Difficult Bible 
Problems 


$1.00 A YEAR 
ORDER Now 


858 College Street 
TORONTO, CAN. 


PUBLISHES the best thoughts of the 
best men in all the Churches. 


PROCLAIMS the essential truths held 
in common by all Christians, and_ 
contends earnestly for these Funda- 
mentals. 

PROVIDES the gist of the best news 


from all the Churches in their work of 
making Christ known in all lands. 


Evangelical Publishers, 


O 


O 


THE NORTHFIELD 
PAD CALENDAR 


1918 


sxomtipes| HE Pad Calendar for the year 


( of 1918 is uniform in appear- 
ance with those of former years. 
All references and quotations 

are new, with up-to-present list of North- 


field Students engaged in Missionary work. 
Price, 35 Cents, Postpaid 


We will not be able to guarantee delivery in those 
countries engaged in war abroad ; : 


* 


(( 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK CO., East Northfield, Mass. 


O 
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HARTFORD fhe'minictry.. Large factity and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign and resident 
Open to college graduates of all churches, SEMINARY 


Associated with 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Training Sunday School and other lay workers, 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


FOLDING Ti 
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WE GUARANTEE 
UP Send for Catalogues 


—— Manufacturers of World 
Famous $ and & ply oak 


BILHORN BROTHERS| ~~ 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill.| Style O 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 


16 STYLES 

The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE. 
STRONGEST in volume of TONE. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. 
MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
EASIEST to OPERATE. 
PRICES the most REASONABLE, 
GUARANTEE the best. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
221 Englewood Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Free Catalogue. 

Lt soe 

Th S it ”” Individual C S 

Coal airy Communion up 

Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary @ 
The individual com- os 
munion service per- 
mits an impressive 
ceremony. 
We introduced indi- 
vidual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). @ 


We make the finest quality of 
beautiful polished trays and SENT FOR TRIAL 


supply thousands of satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE CATALOG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BEST WAY 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
It is conceded that the individual communion cup is the best. 
Why not introduce it now? 
It is reverent. It is sanitary. ; 
The Service is chaste and beautiful. 
The quality of our Service is the finest on the market. 
Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 

Write for Illustrated Price List. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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A GIFT FOR YOUR PASTOR 


Hosts of ministers now enjoying an aid to the 
preacher’s work. 

Would delight thousands more. 

Solves the question of a dignified and appropri- 
ate gift to your pastor. 

Most acceptable as coming from the Sunday 
School, the Adult Bible Class, or from the Super- 
intendent or other pastor’s co-worker. 

For information drop a card to 


PASTOR’S DEPARTMENT 
New York 


541 Lexington Avenue - 


THE 


FOUR not a railroad—yet a mighty fine means of 
reaching A SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


: is a strictly Sunday School son 
Kingdom Songs book, and we are told by those eho 


are using it that itis the greatest book they have seen for 
the purpose. Has eight big features—one of which is the 
excellent orchestration. Still only $25.00 the hundred for 
board covers and $30.00 the hundred for cloth covers 
(although we cannot tell how soon it must advance). 


Uplifting Songs us aiSene Book for inspirational and 


aif urposes. Just the thing 
for Christian Endeavor or other Young People’s Meetings 
or Prayer Meetings. 


Divided into ten departments for 
your convenience. Has some excellent new songs as well 
as many of the favorites of other years. $12.50 the hundred 
for manila cover ; $18.00 the hundred for full cloth cover. 


Primary and Junior Hymnal °2°,9',"%° 87¢atest 


books ever pub- 
lished for Elementary use.» The pattern from which all 
later books were made. Now inthe EIGHTH edition and 
as popular asever. 40 cents each, by mail; 35 cents each, 
in quantities, not prepaid. 


. $ a stan d 
Beginners and Primary Songs }.3¢270275, S008 
tle tots. Has the endorsement of Elementary Workers in 
the World, International, State and County Associations. 
Just cute songs within the range of the voice and under- 
standing of the little people of these departments, and 
upon every subject imaginable. 30 cents each, by mail; 
in quantities, 25 cents each, not prepaid. 


Your Denominational Publishing House 
has all of these books 


May we send returnable copies for your examination ? 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 


15th and Race Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION. SERVICE 
f Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? ' 
Send for catalog and_ special 

offer. Outfits on trial. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 17 Lima, Ohio 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


B E L L Ss Memorials 


a Speciality 
MENEELY BELL CO 
177 BROAGWAY.1OV CITY, 


LS 


AN BLYMYE R CHURCH BELLS| 
\" 7. Bring people to church. | Their clear, beautifai, | 


FY sustaine 'ar-reaching tones are a power for} 
good. Your church should have one, Darabihity guar} 

7 anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog,& buying plans free. 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept, 34 Cincinnatt,o 


Catnip Ball pverywiere. 
ba 


o4 


EXERCISER 


TOY FOR 
CAT S 1otts 


With a package of 
Summit Catnip 


A necessity to health. Book on Cat 5 cents 
Dr. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


y “Trade Mark 
Pat. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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AMMAN ANT 


IATA 


Inspirational Books 


ANNA 


The Pre-eminent Lord 
AND OTHER SERMONS 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A. 

This book when originally published sold 


HI 


To Die is Gain 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
A sermon preached at one of the North- 
field Conferences. 
Bound in a neat paper cover. 


: for $1.25. We have purchased the entire 
stock of the publishers and offer them to 
our readers for 


50 cents each; postage 10 cents extra 


The Church in the House 


Mr. Robert E. Speer 


During the summer season of 1912 Mr. 
Speer delivered this address before the 
Northfield Young Women’s Conference. 

. We have now reprinted it in attractive 
booklet form and offer it for 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


Endurance 


Rev. Charles Brown 


An address of Mr. Brown’s given before 
the August Conference in 1914. 
Printed in booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Resurrection 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D. 
Reprinted from the Northfield Echoes in © 
attractive booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


Choosing the Highest 


Rev. J. Stuart Holden 


An address given at the Northfield Sum- 
mer Conferences, reprinted in attractive 
booklet form. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Morning Message 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


This cloth bound book contains a passage 
of Scripture and a selection from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Morgan, for meditation for each 
day of the year. Compiled by Rev. William 
Ross. Beautifully printed in two colors. 


each copy. 
75 cents; 83 cents postage paid 


Evangelism 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 


A series of addresses before the students 
of Hartford, Chicago, Berkeley, and Dayton 
Theological Seminaries in 1908 and 1904. 


Cloth, 25 cents net; postage 5 cents 


“A Maker of Men” 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy 


An address given by Mr. Sherwood Eddy 
at the Young Women’s Conference. This 
will be printed in book form in an attrac- 
tive gray cover. 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


The Fulfillment of Life 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
An address delivered before one of the 
graduating classes at Northfield Seminary. 
Bound in a neat paper cover, 


10 cents each; 12 cents postpaid 


ION 


THE BOOKSTORE 


East Northfield ~ : 


UN 


Mention the R. C. 


Photogravure and facsimile autograph in = 


MM 


IMU 


I 


ICA A 


= : Massachusetts | 
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THE ANYBODY FAMILY 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 


A ONE ACT (20-MINUTE) PLAY 
Showing the absurdity of the .hurry and confusion in many 
homes on Sunday morning, leading to lateness at church service. 


_ ONE PASTOR WRITES 
“Tt was presented at our Annual Meeting, and was more 
effective, I think, than repeated appeals from the pulpit to be at 
church on time. It opens a new field of dramatizing scenes in 
church life.” 


Six copies only required for rendition, 


25 cents 
$1.00 
Send $1.00 for six copies. If after examination you are not 
oe return the copies immediately and get your money 
ack. 


Tullar-Meredith Co., 265 W. 36th St., New York 


Just Off The Press 
TANDARD HYMN 


AND 


PIRITUAL SONG 


A New Song Book For 
All Departments of Church Work 


136 


Single copy - 


Prices postpaid } Sie) copies : 


Contains new 
inspiring songs 
never before 
published and 
the best only of 
the old Standard 
Church Hymns. 


298 Hymns J 

12 Pages of Responsive Readings 
Board $35.00 per hundred Par 
Cloth 45.00 “ 

Examine This Splendid Collection 


It’s just the book you will want. 
Sample copy, board 25c, cloth 35c 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
New York Chicago 


DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICES 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS SERVICE 


Made of pure specially rolled aluminum 
Our new short glasses prevent 


“bobbing” of the head 


Choicest Collec- 
tion ever com- 
piled. 
song usable. 
A book that 


will live. 


Every 


ARNOT ICD 


Prepaid 


Write 


for 
circular 
5 ‘ and 
str - prices 
WILLIAM. _H. DIETZ, Dept. C, 
20 E. Randolph Street CHICAGO 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


“The King of Song Books’? 
Edited by 200 Leading Evangelists and Ministers 


Contains 256 pages of the best old and new hymns. 
Regardless of cost, the editors tried to make this 


The Greatest Song Book Published 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, Evangelistic Services 
and Young People’s Meetings. 

Best manila binding, 15c; 100, $13.00 (not prepaid). 
Flexible cloth binding, 20c; 100, $18.00 (not prepaid). 
Cloth board binding, 30c; 100, $2500 (not prepaid). 
10 per cent. discount for cash with order. 

send for free returnable sample copy. 


The Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 


202 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


Your Chance to 


serve your country and your community 
was never so great as it is right now. 

You must be the leader in the distribu- 
tion of patriotic and conservation propa- 
ganda, relief work, war charities. 

You must assist the Committee on Public 
Information. You must mould and guide 
the public opinion and endeavor of your 
people. . 

You can do so much more efficiently and 
easily by teaching through the eye with a 
McIntosh Honest Lantern and slides. 


Automatic Sciopticon with Auto Slide 
changer and 400-watt gas-filled Mazda lamp 
$38.00; other lanterns $25.00 up. 


Catalogs for the asking 
STEREOPTICON 


415 Atlas Block Chicago 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


(CARNEGIE COLLEGE grants free tuition to the first applicants 
from each post office for the following Home Study Courses 
taught by mail: 


Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Enginee: 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agriculture Typewriting Salesmanship 


Domestic Science Sto: 


ry Writing Law 
Enroliment fee $10.00—Tuition Free 


Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


Send name 
and address to 


1917 
Bound Volume, Record of Christian Work 


Ready about February i. $2.50 Each 
Nearly 1,000 pages. Bound in Cloth and Leather. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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**Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
theword of truth.”? 2 Timothy 2:15 


Correspondence 
Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers eight strone 
courses for systematic Bible study by correspondence. 
For all unable to attend a Bible Institute correspond- 
ence study is a practical, efficient and economical 
1sethod of securing a deeper, clearer knowledge of } 
the Bible. Our courses are thoroughly tested and 
popular. We have a course for everyone, young or 
old, beginner, student or instructor. 


The Moody Bible (nstitute 


has a fully equipped department, exclusively devoted to teach- 
ing by correspondence. You will be instructed by competent, 
practical Christian teachers. Over SOOO students In all 
parts of the world last year studied one or more of our 
courses. Now is the time to write for further p: 

Our courses will satisfy your needs. 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153 (nstitute Place. Dept. T-8 Chicago, fl. } 


PELOUBET’S 


SELECT NOTES 


On the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
for 1918 


Price $1.25 net; delivered, $1.35 


Your old friend, Peloubet’s SELECT NOTES, 
is now ready for 1918, with many zew and 
striking features made possible by the 
Improved Uniform Graded Lessons. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


A set of sixty pictures printed on heavy 
coated paper, size 6 x 8 inches, enclosed in an 
attractive portfolio, illustrating the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. Price, 60 cents. 


THESE PICTURES 


Will hold the wandering attention of a class. 

Will stimulate to good work if used as a reward. 

Will interest and educate young people in the right 
kind of pictures. 

Will make more realistic to adult classes the scenes 
and customs of Bible lands. 


If you have used them—order the new set NOW 
If not—try the set for 1918 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Rand-McNally Bld’g, Chicago 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
For Sale at all Bookstores 
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Underwood & Underwood 
LECTURE-SERMONS 


OU can secure, at small expense, Ready-Pre- 

Y pared and beautifully Illustrated Lecture-Ser- 

mons on Various Subjects that will attract 

larger congregations. Each Lecture-Sermon is 
complete in itself, with Lantern Slides depicting the 
scenes and events described. You can add material 
of your own if desirable. 

We have over 100 Ready-Prepared Lecture-Sermons 
on Religious, Travel and Historical Subjects, each 
prepared by an authority; 40 to 100 Lantern Slides 
accompany each, made es photographs selected 
from our world-wide collection. Manuscripts are 
een ee and bound into handy pamphlets. Every- 
thing reaches you in a compact carrying case ready 
for immediate use. 


TOMO 


Here are a few timely suggestions 


Travel Studies on the Life of Jesus 
By Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
The Boyhood Journeys of Jesus 
The Journeys of Jesus’ Early Ministry 
The Last Journeys of Jesus 
The Political World in Christ’s Time 
The Social World in Christ’s Time 
The Religious World in Christ’s Time. 
Luther the Monk 
Luther the Reformer 
Lecture-Sermons are rented, or sold. Write at once 


for particulars. We supply Lanterns also. Ask for 
our Special ‘‘Balopticon”’ Proposition for Churches. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Avenue Dept. G. New York 
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Pictures Always Attract 


You are interested in anything that improves your 
entertainments, Bible lessons, Missionary lectures, 
etc.—and holds the attention of the children and young 
people of the church. 


Note the marked advantages of the 


Bausch |omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The superior optical equipment of the Balopticon 
produces especially sharp, clear, vivid images—faith- 
ful reproductions of the original subject. 

In the Balopticon, a newly developed gas-filled Mazda 
lamp has replaced the arc, providing much better 
illumination on alternating current, with decreased 
current cost—it is also automatic and noiseless. 

Combination models for the projection of both lan- 
tern slides and opaque objects, such as maps, post 
cards, photos, etc.—$45.00 up. Home model for 
opaque objects only, $35.00 up. Models for slides 


only, $26.50 up. 
p Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co. 
529 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


San Francisco 


Leading American Makers 
of Photographic and Oph- 
thalmic Lenses, Miucro- 
scopes, Projection Lanterns, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars 
and other High-Grade 
Optical Products. 
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Will You Get Your School 
to “Take a Company”? 


ILL you, yourself, without waiting for some one else to start 
W the plan, just do at once whatever is needful to get your Sunday 
School to provide Pocket Testaments for a company of Ameni- 

can soldiers—250 men? 


@ Talk it over with pastor and supenntendent. Speak to fellow- 
teachers about it. Send for a free booklet telling of the marvelous 
work that the Pocket Testament League has done and is doing: Read 
the articles on page 633 in the issue of November 10 of The Sun- 
day School Times. And quickly, please—for the men you want 
to reach are going to the European battle-fronts faster than you realize. 
We must reach them before they go. 

@ Not simply by giving each a Testament. The Pocket Testament 
League goes an important step father than that. Its staff of workers, 
now traveling throughout the vast American camps, gives Testaments 
—the beautiful compact and durable League edition—to those who 
sign a little purpose-card, agreeing to carry the Pocket Testament 
wherever they go and to read a chapter a day. And the staff is made 
up of soul-winners who use the giving of a Testament as the opportu- 
nity for leading the soldiers and sailors to a definite decision for Christ. 
The amazingly rich results are an evidence of God’s 
hand in this work. 


@ Will you get your school prayerfully back of the plan? Seventy- 
five dollars will equip a company. Your school may not be satisfied 
to take less than two, or three, companies. 


@ You've been wanting to help our soldiers and sailors. This is your 
opportunity to do that in a far-reaching, life-changing way. Will you 
do it, at once? Please send inquiries or contributions to 
BUSINESS MEN’S WAR COUNCIL OF 
THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 
Mr. J. Lewis Twaddell, Treasurer, 
Rittenhouse Trust Company, 
1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


(The retail price of these Testaments is 40 cents each, postpaid) 
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The first native Mexican 
Protestant missionary leaving 
his own land to work abroad 
is Mr. Eduardo Zapata, who undertakes 
work in Costa Rica under Methodist 
auspices. Costa Rica is waking up edu- 
cationally. Ten per cent of the national 
income is devoted to schools, and the 
claim is made that there are twice as 
many school teachers in the country as 
soldiers in the army. But the Gospel 
is little known. 

The little Republic of El Salvador can 
now boast of a National Baptist Conven- 
tion. The first meeting was held re- 
cently in Santa Ana. Five churches and 
seventeen out-stations were represented 
and definite missionary policies were in- 
augurated. 


American 
Notes. 


Unitarians are carrying on a mission 
of proselytism among the Icelanders 
who have settled in recent years in Man- 
itoba. They announce that they have 
organized ten societies in two prairie 
provinces. These Icelanders are Chris- 
tians and Lutherans. One would think 
that the heathen Indian tribes of West- 
ern Canada might offer a more tempting 
field for missions. But Unitarianism is 
simply helpless before such problems. 
It has no spiritual proteins to build up 
Christian protoplasm where it is absent. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis of the Supreme 
Court has pledged $10,000 toward a mil- 
lion-dollar fund to equip an engineering 
and industrial army to prepare Palestine 
for the occupation of Zionists. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. and Mrs. Bagby 
of the American Baptist Mission in 
Brazil bought from an American lady 
a small school in Sao Paulo, the second 
city of the republic in size, and first 
intellectually and socially, paying for 
the same about $3000 in American 
money. This money was covered later 
by the earnings of the school. They 
began at once to make the school a 
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Christian and missionary force. It gave 
them access to the best Brazilian as well 
as foreign families and gradually de- 
veloped kindergarten, music and foreign 
language departments. From the, begin- 
ning they had daily readings of the 
Scripture and singine of hymns and 
prayer. The salaries of eight teachers 
and all running expenses, save the sal- 
aries of the missionaries, are paid by the 
school itself. This budget amounts to 
$8000 gold. The school is thoroughly 
and directly evangelical. Lessons in the 
Bible are taught daily in all the class- 
rooms, evangelical songs are sung and 
prayer offered. About 160 girls from 
the best families are enrolled. Most of 
them are of Roman Catholic upbringing. 
The graduates have furnished four 
teachers for the college in Rio de 
Janeiro, two for Campos, one for Bahia, 
one for Santos, one for Parana and three 
for the school itself. 


Among other moral improvements 
which have followed in the wake of the 
Anti-Clerical Revolution in Mexico has 
been the suppression of lotteries. Nearly 
every state in the republic maintained 
a lottery and lottery gambling was liter- 
ally a national vice. These have now all 
passed away and the coming congress 
is likely to make gambling of this type 
a misdemeanor. Further, the bull ring, 
that brutal institution of the old régime, 
is closed, to be used later for Olympic 
games or student gatherings. It seats 
20,000 persons and was constructed at 
an expense of $700,000. Its gory opera- 
tions were a feature of Sunday life in 
the old days. 


Bayonne, N. J., is to have a $225,000 
Y. M. C. A. plant devoted entirely to 
men engaged in its oil industries. A 
subscription was taken at the Illinois 
Steel Company, Chicago, for the war 
work of the Y. M. C. A. The pledges 
amounted to $17,000 from 1749 men. 
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Subscriptions the country over have 
ranged from the $50,000 of the United 
States Steel Corporation to $35 from the 
boys in the Illinois State Reformatory 
and $75 from Joliet prisoners! 


A good illustration of the value of 
union among Protestant churches comes 
from Porto Rico. Seven Protestant com- 
munions unite in publishing an admirable 
Christian weekly, the Puerto Rico Evan- 
gelico. This has now grown until it has 
a larger circulation than any other news- 
paper in the Island. 


The Union Mission in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, reaches out a hand of help to all 
classes of the distressed. Recently a 
group of barefoot and half-naked Por- 
tuguese sailors came in for help, being 
the victims of a shipwreck. They were 
clothed and started again in their occu- 
pation. A sailor who had visited the 
mission announces his conversion in the 
following words: “I thank God from the 
bottom of my heart for the blessed priv- 
ilege He afforded me for enabling me to 
send you the glad tidings you so often 
longed for and prayed for. On January 
25, at 9.45 p.m., in Eunice, Louisiana, I 
unconditionally and in all humility sur- 
rendered and cast myself at the feet of 
the blessed’ Lord. You remember when 


I left Norfolk on the steamship Romley 
on a rather dangerous mission for Egypt 
how you implored us to make our peace 
with the great Creator and to my sor- 
row and shame I denied Him. As a 
parting request you presented me with a 
small Testament, asking me to read it 
carefully and guard it as a treasure. It 
has constantly been with me and jour- 
neyed over 18,000 miles by land and sea. 
I lost everything but it... .. . Jesus 
has provided all my requirements—shel- 
ter, food, clothing and a clean heart. 
God bless you and all your family..... 
Dave Fisher.” 


Through the cooperation of American 
mission boards Union Churches for Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians (both Ameri- 
cans and English) are at work in Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, Havana, 
Peking, Hankow, and the City of Mexico. 
The budget calls for an expenditure of 
about $9000 annually. 


Dr. Patton of the American Board has 
been illustrating to audiences the way 
to give to foreign missions by examples 
coming within the scope of his personal 
observation and relations. He tells of 
one man who is supporting 150 native 
preachers under the American Board and 
who is, by his gifts, in touch with 


PORTUGUESE SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 
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twenty-seven of the Board’s mission- 
aries. He prays for these every day by 
name and the connection has brought 
great joy into his life. This man spends 
very little on himself, by far the larger 
proportion of his profits going into mis- 
sionary work. Another man gives 50 per 
cent of his income to missions, instead 
of the ten which is the ideal of many. 
Another is ambitious to give away 90 
per cent. A western business man be- 
ginning on the tenth basis has, with 
increasing success, raised the proportion 
of his gifts to 15, 20 and finally to 30 per 
cent. His partner said, “You should not 
give such sums; nobody else is doing it.” 
He took the question home with him and 
thought it over and the next day said to 
his partner: “I have made up my mind 
that I have nothing to do with the giv- 
ing of other people. It is none of my 
business what they are giving or theirs 
what I am giving. It is between me and 
the Lord. I propose to give according 
as the Lord prospers me.” 


These are situated on 
the St. Lawrence, nine 
miles east of Montreal. 
They were founded by the French Cana- 
dian Missionary Society in 1846 but have 
come into the care of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church. They have accommo- 
dations for 280 boys and girls. Upwards 
of seven thousand French Canadians have 
been educated here. Many of these now 
occupy positions of trust and influence as 
ministers, teachers, physicians, lawyers, 
farmers and mechanics. Among the pupils 
of the last fifteen years we find eight or- 
dained ministers, thirty-five teachers, thirty- 
two missionaries and colporteurs, six 
doctors, six trained nurses, forty-five busi- 
ness men, etc. Five hundred and ten 
young people joined the church, among 
them two hundred and ninety-two who 
came from the Roman Church and were 
rebaptized. These schools go on the pre- 
supposition that evangelical Christianity is 
the truth and Romanism a declension from 
the truth. In the study of God’s ‘Word, 
special prominence is given to the differ- 
ence between Protestant and unreformed 
points of view. The accommodations of 
the school are inadequate for all applying, 


The Pointe-aux- 
Trembles Schools. 


but preference is given to the sons and 
daughters of French Roman Catholics and 
to children of recent converts from Rome 
living in parishes where there are no Prot- 
estant schools. Last year pupils paid 
$7600 towards the expenses of the school. 


“Why are so many French Canadians 
coming to us?” asks the report of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church. “Have 
they not thousands of schools, convents, 
academies and seminaries? Have they not 
thousands of friars and nuns forming a 
great army of educators in our country? 
Yet in spite of all there is a constant stream 
of boys and girls leaving Rome for Pointe- 
aux-Trembles. We have no agents, we are 
doing no canvassing. They come to us 
because they are not satisfied with the 
teaching of their schools; they want prac- 
tical education,—to be trained and be in a 
position to compete with English boys and 
girls. Here their mind is open to the 
truth. They learn to reason for them- 
selves and are taught that the only master 
they have to obey is conscience enlightened 
by the Word of God.” 


For the Better 
Training of 
Negro Pastors. 


On two warm Sundays 
last August the writer 
attended Dr. Walter 
Brooks’ Colored Baptist 
Church in Washington and was delighted 
with his experience. Of course there was 
there that innate friendliness and cour- 
tesy which.one meets among negroes. 
The singing of the people was admirable. 
As to the preaching, one could wish 
nothing better for the white homes in 
which these colored people work in the 
aristocratic northwest quarter of Wash- 
ington than to have as admirable reli- 
gious instruction and moral guidance. 
Dr. Brooks is wise, practical, Scriptural;. 
he knows the Word by long brooding 
on it and he knows his people and can 
make shrewd and apt and practical appli- 
cations. Pastor and flock are to be con- 
gratulated on each other. It was inter- 
esting to observe automobiles parked 
about the church and to remember how 
few the decades since black people were 
auctioned from the block at Alexandria, 
a dozen miles from this church door. 

The American people hardly realize 
what an asset to the nation the blacks 
are and what an enormously important 
thing it is from the point of view of both 
churchmanship and citizenship that they 
should be protected and codperated with. 
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The colored pastor is the natural leader 
of the colored people and in numberless 
cases is a worthy one. Others need help 
and training. The Rev. T. O. Fuller, 
who has for seventeen years been a 
pastor in Memphis, is a black leader who 
has taken upon himself the responsibility 
of training untrained pastors. Dr. Ful- 
ler is himself a product of that splendid 
college, Shaw University, in Raleigh, 
N. C. In Home and Foreign Fields he 
outlines his mission among pastors: 


“On reaching Memphis I found a large 
negro population, a large number of Bap- 
tist churches, but not three of the pas- 
tors had as much as a normal education, 
although they called each other ‘Doctor.’ 
The value of ministerial training was not 
appreciated either. I met-the ministers 
at Howe Institute and after a short ac- 
quaintance was asked to give some talks 
on Bible topics. Many became interested 
and asked for private instruction. I con- 
sented, and the study of one of the 
churches in the northern part of the 
city was utilized as a classroom. They 
selected a doorkeeper who met all 
comers and kept the fact of their study 
secret lest someone should discover that 
they didn’t know how and what to 
preach and were going to school to 
learn.” 


The Work 
Expands. 


“This private class con- 
tinued until their improve- 
ment was so marked that the 
pupils were bold enough to venture out 
into the open. Then the class was moved 
to the Howe Institute and the number 
soon increased to fifty, most of them 
pastors of churches in the Memphis ter- 
ritory. These brethren were taught lan- 
guage and the spelling of words most 
used in conversation and in their pas- 
toral work; the reading of the Bible, 
reading of hymns, church polity, the doc- 
trines, corrective and constructive disci- 
pline,—all in the simplest and most 
practical way. Talks on the high calling 
of the minister and the importance of an 
upright life were made a part of each 
day’s work. For the purpose of clinch- 
ing the interest and attention I gave one 
or two sermon outlines and taught the 
Sunday school lesson every Friday. This 
was one of the most attractive features. 
The ministers looked forward to this 
and the attendance on Friday was the 
best of any day. Many of them would 
remain away from Sunday school be- 
cause they were not able to cope with 
the teachers and bright pupils. As they 
began to master their lessons their in- 
terest in the Sunday school correspond- 
ingly increased and new life was injected 
into the churches. 


“While the ministers were being 
trained we also turned our attention 
toward the training of the women as 
Bible teachers for work in the neighbor- 
hood of their churches as Sunday school 
and Bible Band workers. Many of the 
pastors became alarmed when they saw 
large numbers of their members attend- 
ing the Bible Training Class for Women. 
One of the brethren asked, ‘Are you sis- 
ters getting ready to preach?’ ‘No,’ said 
one, ‘but we expect to learn so much 
about the Bible that nobody can preach 
to us but a preacher.’ The training of 
these women, who came to us from 
thirty churches and six denominations, did 
much toward creating a demand for a better 
prepared ministry. When the pastor saw 
sitting in front of him a number of wo- 
men with open Bibles, he came to the 
conclusion that either the day of his 
preparation or of his departure was at 
hand. These are some of the methods 
employed to popularize Bible study 
among the ministers of Memphis. And 
it may not be too much to say that we 
have taught more ministers who were 
in the actual pastorate than any other 
colored school in the South. Every Bap- 
tist pastor in the Memphis territory has 
been brought into helpful touch with our 
ministerial class, either in the day or the 
night classes. Many who did not feel 
able to attend have come and secured 
their books and studied at home.” 


This work has so commended itself to 
the white Baptists of the South that they 
have appropriated $50,000 to establish a 
theological seminary for the training of 
negro ministers at Memphis. A nucleus 
of ninety pastors and ministerial stu- 
dents has been gathered for training. 
They come from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Panama and Africa. 


A Solar Inter- 
pretation of 
Christianity. 


The reduction of the 
life of Christ to a solar 
myth has been, in late 
years, the -unbelievable 
occupation of German theological learn- 


ing. The ingenuity of the explanations © 


is equalled only by their impossibility. 
Freethinkers are now launching this 
hypothesis in our daily press. We notice 
the following exposition in the Baltimore 
Sun. 


“Now who was John the Baptist? 


John the Baptist never existed at all, but 
was merely the personification of the 
sign Aquarius. In Matthew we read: ‘In 
those days came John the Baptist.’ What 
days did the writer refer to? The very 
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commencement of the year, when the 
sign Aquarius, with the sun in its midst, 
having just emerged from the wilderness 
of December becomes the principal sign 
of the zodiac, and the genius of the 
month, as we know was the case in Jan- 
uary with Aquarius, the water bearer or 
baptizer, who appears to pour water 
down upon the heads of the people and 
who resides at Bethany or Bethabara 
(the ferry house) where we should ex- 
pect to find plenty of water. Thus John 
or Aquarius the baptizer comes in Jan- 
uary preaching a change,—that is, the 
days are growing longer instead of 
shorter, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, or drawing near; in other words, 
the time of the sun’s power and glory is 
at hand or drawing near. His nativity 
is fixed by the church at June 24, at the 
first moment of which day Aquarius 
arose above the horizon to pursue his 
course along the ecliptic; and thus is ac- 
counted for the passage 
crease, but I must decrease,’ which 
means that John’s days become shorter 
from June 24 to December 25. At mid- 
night on August 28 Aquarius was seen 
at Alexandria above the horizon travel- 
ing along the ecliptic with his head above 
the equator as though it had been cut off. 
On that very day the church keeps the 
anniversary of John’s death. 


“In the Gospels, we read: 
‘Thou art my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. 
: . Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world..... 
I am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness. He that cometh after 
- me is preferred before me.’ These ex- 
pressions must have been borrowed from 
Philo, for we find the writer speaking 
of the Logos not only as the Son of God 
and His first begotten but also as His 
beloved Son. The meaning of all this is 
simply that the month of January comes 
before the month of March; yet the lat- 
ter month is far preferable to the former 
because at the vernal equinox the sun 
enters the sign Aries, becoming the lamb 
of March and bringing his genial influ- 
ence to make glad the heart of man. 
John felt that he ought not to baptize 
the Lord but Jesus rebuked him, saying, 
‘Suffer it .... now: for thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness,’ meaning that 
when the sun god of the new revolution 
leaves the sign of the goat of December 
and approaches that of the water bearer 
or baptizer of January, or in other words 
when Jesus approaches John to be bap- 
tized, He says that thus it must be in 
order that the station of the constellation 
shall be fulfilled. John or Aquarius bap- 
tizes with water from his pitcher, but 
Jesus, the sun, baptizes with fire. 


Aquarius 
the Baptist. 


‘he must in-: 


“Jesus was next in the wilderness 
where He fasted forty days and forty 
nights, that is, passed through the con- 
stellation of Pisces, the next zodiacal 
sign after the water bearer, and conse- 
quently is represented as being in the 
wilderness, or cold and miserable month 
of February, fasting,—that is, eating fish, 
in which manner we know that the 
monks fasted. During this period He 
was tempted by the devil, which means 
that when the sun rose toward the vernal 
equinox the serpent preceded it, thus 
appearing to tempt or entice it through 
the wilderness or early signs of the 
zodiac, until at last the highest point of 
His ascension in Cancer is reached. This 
is the high pinnacle or mountain to the 
top of which Satan took Jesus when he 
said, ‘All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ 

“From this point the serpent rapidly 
dropped behind; and the sun, or Jesus, 
did fall down or commence to descend 
before the devil, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve’: 
or in other words, ‘Get thee behind me, 
serpent; for it is the law of the heavens 
that thou shalt now follow behind the 
sun thy god, who from this point sinks 
down before thee.’ The serpent then 
dropped behind and we are told, as in- 
deed we might know, that the devil then 
left Him.” 


Concerning Chaplain C. C. Bateman, 
Army who is the senior chaplain in 
Chaplains. the United States Army, re- 


ports a great change in the 
character of the personnel of the chap- 
laincies. He writes: . 


“T have lived to see the post sutler 
banished with his grog, the beer canteen 
with its delusions abolished, the officers’ 
club bars closed, ‘near-beer’ evasions 
discontinued and immoral resorts in 
proximity to military encampments and 
permanent garrisons vanish as if by 
magic. This climax has been reached in 
this Year of Grace, 1917. The consum- 
mation devoutly desired has at last been 
realized by a process of moral evolution 
extending over a period of little more 
than a quarter of a century. I have also 
seen the poker-playing, whiskey-drink- 
ing chaplain disappear beyond the hori- 
zon. If a single specimen of his breed 
survives as a relic of the past, active 
or retired, he is unknown to me and if he 
exists in fact he too must climb aboard 
the water-wagon, throw away his cards 
and turn over a new leaf in his diary. 
The old booze-loving chaplain was an in- 
stitution in his day. He officiated many 
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times daily at the bar of the officers’ 
club and once in a great while at the bar 
of a military tribunal as the accused. In 
his catalogue of evils there were few, 
if any, which he had not labeled as ‘ne- 
cessary. He was noted for being ‘broad- 
minded’ and ‘liberal’ in all moral and 
religious matters. All men were quite 
sober and good enough to suit him. “We 
shall all get to heaven if there is such a 
place’ was a favorite saying with one 
such. During Lent he revived some for- 
mal recollections of the Christian faith. 
His influence over young officers and his 
example to enlisted men were ruinous. 
His popularity was often felt beyond his 
local habitation and made doubly diffi- 
cult the work of contemporary chaplains 
whose ideals were measured by a differ- 
ent standard. In the public mind he 
stood as the fixed type of army chaplains 
generally, while he prolonged the reign 
of vice by condoning everything and 
opposing nothing. I cheerfully pay him 
this tribute, for he rarely received what 
he so richly deserved.” 


Brief Notes 
from Abroad. 


There have long been 
schools of Oriental lan- 
guages in Petrograd, Ber- 
lin and Paris. Such a one has just been 
opened in London, the “School of Orien- 
tal Studies, London Institution,” Fins- 
bury (Gircus, London, Eo Gy sihis) ac- 
cording to Lord Curzon, will provide 
“an educational center where adminis- 
trators and soldiers, merchant and mis- 
sionary, will learn the languages, study 
the history and absorb the customs of 
the East.” Arrangements have already 
been made to give instruction in Sans- 
crit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Tamil, Telugu, Burmese, Malay, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Tibetan, Swahili, Bantu, 
and Hausa. Armenian, Luganda, the 
Melansian languages and the Polynesian, 
Siamese, Somali, Yoruba and Zulu will 
be added later. Native teachers of col- 
loquial dialects give instruction under 
the direction of European lecturers. A 
considerable number of the 100 students 
already entered are missionary students 
and the school directorate is in close 
touch with various missionary organiza- 
tions. Health, time and money can thus 
be saved for those who are going abroad 
on mission work. 


The advance of the British armies in 
Palestine is obviously preparing the way 


for the reéstablishment of the Jewish 
people in their ancient land. That the 
British government is prepared for this 
eventuality: appears from a letter which 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has written to Lord 
Rothschild. He says, “The government 
views with favor the establishment of 
Palestine as a national home for the 
Jewish people and will use their best en- 
deavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing will be done that may pre- 
judice the civil or religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine.” Mr. Balfour states that this 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish 
Zionist aspirations has been submitted 
to and approved by the Cabinet. The 
Jewish Chronicle, commenting on this 
pronouncement, declares it “the percep- 
tible lifting of the cloud of centuries, a 
palpable sign that the Jew—condemned 
for 2000 years by unparalleled wrong—is 
at last coming to his right. He is to be 
given the opportunity and means by 
which in place of being a hyphenation 
he can become a nation; in place of the 
wanderer in every clime there is to be 
a home for him in his ancient land. The 
day of his exile is to be ended.” 


Mr. Marshall Bartholomew who is do- 
ing Y. M. C. A. prison relief work among 
the Austrians and Germans in Russia 
remarks on the great variety and wealth 
of talent in these camps. Professors, 
journalists, lawyers, engineers, skilled 
artisans, musicians and many more are 
at hand waiting to be employed. These 
are impressed into the work of teaching. 


“T recall a camp of somewhat over 
5000 where with a school which included 
an equipment of only fifteen text-books, 
three blackboards and about forty 
benches and tables, we had within a 
month enrolled 1700 students in thirty- 
five courses of study, including five lan- 
guages, with courses in general science, 
mathematics (up to and including plane 
and solid geometry). From eight in the 
morning until six at night one class after 
another came into this little school build- 
ing and forgot their captivity and their. 
homesickness by occupying their minds 
with one study or another. In one prison 
camp there was a library of 250 books 
in which every day every book was 
drawn out, including the dictionary. 
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. . .. From a moral point of view re- 
moval from the conflict to a prison camp 
is the beginning rather than the ending 
of fighting. The battlefield calls for 
heroism, but the prison camp calls for 
heroism even greater, because it calls 
for courage to endure monotony pa- 
tiently and to hold one’s spirit high 
through weeks of waiting.” 


The spirit of popular control has en- 
tered into the Russian State Church. 
Twelve bishops, including those of 
Moscow and Petrograd, have been 
elected by the votes of the people. One 
wonders if this method of choice con- 
flicts with the theories of apostolic suc- 
cession and will in any way render the 
orders of Russian priests invalid. Coun- 
cils and committees are being formed 
throughout the whole country to take 
the matter of church administration in 
hand. The clergy are to be better and 
differently trained and the life of the 
monasteries reorganized. Elementary 
schools in connection with the Russian 
Church, which have hitherto suffered 
from priestly ignorance and opposition, 
are to have a new lease of life. The day 
of a Russia 80 per cent illiterate will, 
with a reformed church coming into ex- 
istehce, pass away. 


The Belgian government has treated 
Protestant missionaries on the Congo 
with far more appreciation than in the 
old Leopoldine days. The attitude of 
the Catholic missionaries, too, is said to 
be more friendly. Mr. Stephen Corey 
when visiting the Congo some years ago 
was, with his party, attacked one night 
deep in the forest by a group of native 
Christians (i.e., Catholic Christians), 
who were, no doubt, incited by the 
monks guiding them. The attack was 
made with clubs and if it had not been 
for the faithfulness of the native attend- 
ants the strangers would have fared 
badly indeed. More recently, however, 
perhaps because of the suffering through 
the great war in Europe and loss in their 
own land, the Trappist monks have soft- 
ened in their attitude toward Protestant 
missionaries and the feeling is now quite 
good. The Belgian government has done 
what no other government administering 
- African territory has done—absolutely 
forbidden the importation, the selling 


and the giving away of intoxicating 
liquors to the natives. 

The Jewish World recounting the terri- 
ble sufferings of Israel in Eastern 
Europe says that, “death from starva- 
tion is witnessed in every street and in 
every house. Our wealthiest people cut 
and sell their daughters’ hair to buy 
bread for their dying children. The eco- 
nomic position of the Jews in the Ru- 
manian provinces invaded by the enemy 
is heartrending. They urgently require 
food and medical assistance. Whole 
families literally die from starvation. 
The condition of the. Jews of Bukowina 
and Galicia, over whom the military 
steam roller has passed back and forth 
since 1914, is indescribable.” 


Mr. Feinsilber, a Jewish Christian 
missionary in Budapest, has opened a 
home for such as have attempted to com- 
mit suicide in the general distress. He 
keeps them till they have recovered and 
then gets situations for them. The Home 
is in the Farkasvolgy and lies in a beauti- 
ful situation. He has been asked to 
undertake this charity by the police, who 
are overwhelmed by the number of those 
suffering from mental depression, in- 
duced by the tragic circumstances of the 
time. 

The Evangelical party in the English 
State Church has recently held a con- 
ference at Cheltenham. They have ex- 
pressed the most cordial feeling towards © 
the English Nonconformist churches and 
their willingness to codperate with them 
in every way possible. As is proper 
with a Christian body emancipated from 
the mechanical ideas of ecclesiasticism 
they, while seeking after Church Unity, 
do not overemphasize its importance in 
the Christian programme. They know 
that this will come in good time at “the 
gathering together in Him.” One of the 
speakers, the Rev. J. R. Darbyshire, aptly 
said, “The unity of the saints triumphant 
is the unity of a company arrived at the 
City of God—a city that is at unity with 
itself; a company to whom the question 
as to which of the twelve ever open 
gates gave them entrance is indifferent; 
the divisions of the Church militant are 
the disputes as to which of the twelve 
gates afford a valid entry.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Great Missionary. Dr. Mary H. Ful- 
ton went to China in 1884 and has de- 
voted thirty-three years of her life to the 
Christianization and medical education 
of Chinese women. Most of this time 
has been spent in Canton, but since 1915 
she has been at work organizing a church 
for the Cantonese in Shanghai. Now ill 
health compels residence in America. 
On her departure her life work was 
_ gratefully described, and various gifts 
presented her by Chinese Christians. 
These mention her “distinguished meri- 
torious service in behalf of the spiritual 
uplift and physical health of the people 
of China, especially in laying the foun- 
dations of medical science for and among 
the Cantonese women by: 

Organizing the David Gregg Hospital 
for Women and Children. 

Founding the Hackett Medical College 
for Women. 

Establishing the Turner Training School 
for Nurses. 

Initiating the formation of the Cantonese 
Union Church and assisting in the 
erection of its edifice.” 


Mr. Fong Sec, one of the elders of the 
Shanghai Church, remarked at these 
presentations: 


“This enumeration of the outstanding 
features of Dr. Fulton’s work of a third 
of a century does not convey an idea of 
the extent of her influence. We need 
go into the villages and cities of the 
South and see the women at work whom 
she trained and inspired with the ideal 
embodied in the motto of the college ‘to 
save life and spread the true light,’ be- 
fore we can form any conception as to 
how many-fold her life is being multi- 
plied. Some of the alumne are filling 
positions under the government, in mis- 
sionary hospitals and dispensaries for 
the poor established by philanthropic 
people, some have hospitals of their own 
and others are teaching in medical 
schools. They are not only at work in 
the two Kwang provinces but in Fukien, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, Anhwei and 
Changsha. They are also carrying the 
torch of healing to the Island of Hainan, 
the Straits Settlement, Hawaii, America 
and wherever Cantonese are found. It 
has been truthfully said that all the Chi- 
nese women physicians in South China 
are either trained by her or her students. 
Further, whatever Dr. Fulton may stand 
for in her profession she is preéminently 


a missionary. Of all the doctors and 
nurses whom she has trained, only three 
are not professing Christians.” 


One of Dr. Fulton’s women is among 
the finest surgeons in China and has 


some remarkable operations to her 
credit. 
Heathenism in the New Hebrides. 


The Rev. Fred Paton writes of his hea- 
then neighbors: 


“Lately a planter asked me to hold a 
burial service at the graves of his partner 
and five boys who had been murdered 
by the bushmen twenty miles from here. 
I called for him, and when we reached 
the place I noted only four graves of 
children, the fifth having been cut up on 
two bags and the body carried away to 
be eaten. The children were caught in 
the room after the man was killed and 
chased round till they were cut to pieces. 
After the service I was thankful to see 
the planter set fire to the house. Only 
the love of Jesus will bring peace. 

“A native lately came inside the mis- 
sion fence here, yelling and shouting, 
and, to my great surprise, wanted to hit 
me. The teacher heard the noise, ran 
out of his house and told the man there 
was peace. He then cut the teacher’s 
face open. Other worse things have hap- 
pened. A native, long friendly to ‘the 
worship,’ boldly broke caste and joined 
the Christian party. This decision so 
enraged the heathen that they murdered 
him. His relatives retaliated and so the 
usual vendetta began. Five men are now 
hiding in the bush near the yam garden 
grounds of the Wala men, watching their 
chance to kill. Any clothed native that 
is a school man and certain whites are 
marked as victims. 

“Old Mal Goror was at our meeting 
on the platform. He belongs to the 
company of the unwashed and the pun- 
gent smell of oil and grease on his body 
attracted large numbers of bluebottle 
flies. He did not seem to mind and when 
I tried to scatter the pests, remarked, 
“Too many butterflies!” When next we 
visit that district we hope that old Mal 
will have learned the premier place 
wich cleanliness takes in the Christian 
ife. 

A Typical Vendetta. “About twenty- . 
five years ago invitations were sent out 
that there would be a pig-killing on the 
island of Arakia (New Hebrides). Na- 
tives from the Santo mainland were 
crossing by canoe when a squail over- 
took them and they were drowned. 
Three Santo men crossed later to de- 
mand compensation from the Arakians 
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for their friends who had been drowned, 
for they had been lost going to a pig- 
killing at their invitation. The Arakians, 
however, took a different view of the 
matter so that when the three Santo 
men, failing to get the pigs which they 
demanded, threatened that some day 
they would come in force and punish the 
Arakians, the threatened islanders deter- 
mined that the three Santo men should 
not return home and they slew them, 
eating one. 

“Frequently since the Santo people 
have spoken of revenge, but the Arakians 
were safe on their island. At Christmas 
last it occurred to some of those Santo 
men that an Arakian had settled on the 
mainland and that their opportunity had 
now come for revenge. They therefore 
sent word to Araki that unless they got 
thirty boar pigs they would shoot this 
man. , 

“The Arakians in distress came over 
to us and finally asked us to negotiate 
for them with the Santo heathen. The 
Arakians had brought me fifteen pigs, 
all they could muster of the thirty de- 
manded. So the long-standing feud is 
at an end. 

“The heathen remain hard and unre- 
sponsive. It is not often that ‘darkness 
people’ as they are called come to our 
services. We long for the young, but 
they are practically forbidden by their 
elders to attend. The heathen realize 
that the young are their hope for the 
continuance of the heathenism that they 
so jealously desire to hand down to gen- 
erations following. There are bright and 
attractive boys and girls on the island, 
if only we could teach them the knowl- 
edge of Christ. Except for the quiet 
influence we are able to exercise over 
them when they come about us it is hard 
to do anything for them. This whole 
district is truly a stronghold of heathen- 
ism, and evil spirits hold these people 
bound. Prayer and power beyond our 
own is our one hope.” 


“Now to scenes of blood and loot 
Impis black with him advance.” 


-the following frame-up. 


The Missionary Boy. Under this cap- 
tion the Rev. James Dexter Taylor of 
the South Africa Mission of the American 
Board, presents in the Missionary Herald 
a description in verse of his ten-year-old 
son, Earle Taylor, type of many a lad in 
a mission manse. 


Hatless in the sun he plays 
Under Afric’s sunny skies; 
Naught cares he for scorching rays 
As his busy task he plies. 
White his skin and Saxon hair, 
Heritage of light is his; 
Yet no Zulu anywhere 
Truer little savage is. 


Cracks the long-lashed cattle whip; 
Name of every ox he knows; 

Swift as birds that rise and dip 
He the swift sagila throws. 

Now his rhythmic, stamping foot 
Smites the earth in Zulu dance; 

Now to scenes of blood and loot 
Impis black with him advance. 


Zulu clicks and liquid sounds 
From his lips like music pour; 

In his boyish mind abounds 
Treasure rich of nature’s lore. 


But the soul within is stirring; 

Voices dim are upward luring; 

Soft, like rustling wings, they’re calling; 
Lot of Christian to him falling. 

What though now he play the pagan? 

No child he of Pan or Dagon; 

Time and Truth shall curb and tame him; 
Africa and Christ shall claim him. 


Christians and Chinese Village Justice. 
Mark Wheeler tells the story in the 
Continent. Two brothers, Christians, in 
the village of Wen Hsien, Hwaiking, 
who were very successful as farmer and 
teacher in an industrial school, respec- 
tively, were asked to contribute to the 
annual festivities of the heathen temple 
of their village. On their refusal they 
were threatened and finally subjected to 
Some rough 
characters managed to get a handker- 
chief with the name of the elder Yang 
written on the corner. With this they 
went to the police and said that “the 
Christian dog” had thrown it over the 
wall of the temple grounds with poisoned 
wafers inside. Unsuspecting temple wor- 
shipers, thinking it a heaven-sent gift 
from the god they served, eagerly ate 


’ Sagila, Zulu throwing stick. JZmpzts, Armies. 
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the contents and became violently ill. A 
chicken also ate of the scraps and fell 
dead immediately. The dead chicken 
along with the handkerchief was brought 
to the police as proof positive. 

The case was plain. Yang was a 
would-be murderer. He was clapped 
into jail without a trial. For three days 
he was kept in an inner cell without 
light, food or water. Then he was 
brought to court and punishment pro- 
nounced. Eighty-six silver dollars were 
to be paid to the five men whose lives 
he had attempted, twenty-seven strings 
of cash to the policeman who had ar- 
rested him, 45,000 cash to the police offi- 
cial who had meted out even-handed jus- 
tice to him and the chicken was also to 
be settled for. This fine meant Yang’s 
impoverishment and he refused to pay— 
an admission of guilt! 

The younger brother appealed to the 
district magistrate, who secured the re- 
lease of the prisoner from the local jail 
and sure death, but advised payment of 
the fine, saying: “You know that if you 
were guilty, such a crime would be pun- 
ishable by death. You are getting off 
easy.” But the brothers took the case 
to the capital and there the officials of the 
provincial high court who had received 
modern legal training released Yang. 


Railway Missions in Japan. Mr. 
Charles A. Logan is evangelizing among 
the railway men of Japan. He has re- 
cently visited all the twenty-four sta- 
tions along the Tokushima line with an 
evangelist. The programme was so ar- 
ranged that he might arrive at the sta- 
tions in the afternoon as much as possi- 
ble, as the men are usually busy in the 
morning hours. The superintendents on 
receipt of this programme sent it down 


the line with instructions to assemble | 


the employees, the freight coolies and the 
track workmen in the station. Forty 
minutes talk at each station was allowed 
and three stations a day were covered. 
The addresses were to be of an ethical 
character: ; 

“but in every place, of course, we stated 
that we believe in ‘the Lord Jesus Christ 
and that we knew that His life and 


power were efficient means of uplift.’ 
The evangelist who accompanied me 


usually chose as his subject ‘New Life,’ 
and laid emphasis on the truth that men 
must be born again, that they need the 
life of God to come into their hearts 
to enable them to be upright, moral men. 

“The stationmasters take notes on the 
addresses and report them to the super- 
intendent and he sends them to head- 
quarters. I saw quite a batch of the re- 
ports that had come in to him and told 
him that I expected they reported that 
our talks were strongly flavored with 
Christianity. He said that that was 
natural, for if he made an address it had 
the odor of the railroad; if a Buddhist 
priest made one it should have that of 
Buddhism, and of course the address of 
a Christian missionary ought to have 
the odor of Christianity. 

“We left a copy of the Gospel of John 
in the hands of every one of the em- 
ployees, and a copy of the ‘Christian 
News’ in the stations. For the most part 
the men heard us gladly, though there 
may be some who would not have come 
to hear us unless an order had come 
down from headquarters.” 


A Successful Mission Press. This is 
the Rangoon Press of the American Bap- 
tist Mission in Burma. For a third of 
a century all salaries, from that of the 
superintendent down, have béen paid 
from Press income. At the present time 
there are five American missionaries as- 
signed to the Press, who draw their 
salaries while on the field from the in- 
come of the Press, and three have house 
rent added. No part of their working 
salaries is paid from home. There is no 
annual appropriation for any working 
expense of the Press. As to the print- 
ing of religious books no book .of this 
class produced by a missionary has been 
refused publication for lack of funds 
during this period. The increase in the 
publication work of the Press is shown 
by the fact that the value of the Press’ 
own publications held for sale is more 
than $33,000 greater now than it was one 
third of a century ago. To furnish school 
material at low cost to the mission 
schools without securing any aid from 
home funds, the Press now carries in 
stock nearly $40,000 worth of books and 
stationery, all paid for out of the income 
of the Press during the same period. 
Omitting the value of the real estate 
which has been occupied by the Press 
for sixty years and the cost of the new 
building which was the gift of American 
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friends, the value of the Press appliances 
and stock is now $200,000 greater than 
it was one century ago. The total cash 
receipts for 1916 were 528,910 rupees— 
25 per cent more than in 1915. The pub- 
lication record includes editions of the 
Scriptures in four languages (Burmese, 
Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen and Kachin); 
thirty-two different tracts in Burmese; 
thirteen religious publications in Burman 
languages; thirty educational works in 
the above languages and in English. 
Two new Burmese linotypes, the gift of 
Mr. M. Grant Edmands of Boston, have 
been lately installed. The press is in 
charge of an organizing genius, Mr. 
Phinney. 


Mission Incidents. The Rev. G. W. 
Lewis of the American Baptist Mission 
in South China speaks of new stations 
being opened in addition to the 150 
chapels with which he is in touch. These 
he says are self-supporting from the 
start. One such he describes: “The 
building has been furnished by one of 
the members. Its total cost is fully 
$1000. The leader in the new church 
who has made this complete self-support 
possible is a merchant and a village 
elder. His reputation is so good that his 
connection with the church makes it easy 
to preach in that region. He has been 
a Christian for more than twenty years. 
His father was very poor—so poor that 
he ate only two meals a day part of the 
time in order that his son might attend 
school for a year or two. After the son 
had grown to manhood, he entered busi- 
ness and the Lord has especially pros- 
pered him. But with his prosperity he 
has not forgotten the Lord’s share in it 
and has been a liberal giver for many 
years. He wants to arrange for a special 
worker to push the evangelistic work of 
the neighborhood.” 


At Iloilo, in the Philippines, there is a 
Union Hospital which in a severe cholera 
visitation opened a special building for 
this epidemic. Soon after, the superin- 
tendent sent word to the Baptist Mis- 
sion school at Jaro notifying them that 
they were in desperate need of male 
help. “This was Sunday night,” writes 
Mr. Rose, “and our church was in meet- 


ing at the time. After answering the 
phone I went back to the service and 
at the close put the matter before the 
students. I had no idea that we would 
get any response, for after Granada (a 
student) was taken with cholera and sent 
to the hospital, a great fear of the disease 
passed through the school. After pre- 
senting the facts, the urgent need, the 
care to be taken to prevent the disease 
from spreading, I asked for volunteers. 
Several boys offered to go without pay 
provided that they could arrange their 
work so as not to lose their studies. By 
the next day we had twenty volunteers. 
It was clearly stated to them just what 
the nature of their work was to be, 
namely, the dirty work and the heavy 
work of a very busy hospital, and that 
without pay. The hospital management 
published its admiration not only of the 
way in which the students offered them- 
selves, but also of the way they scrubbed 
and worked when they got there and of © 
the way they stayed on the job.” 


“Thy Touch Has Still Its Ancient 
Power.” One repeatedly discovers in re- 
ports from mission fields, accounts of 
demon possession and of the cure 
thereof. In the last Annual Report of 
the China Inland Mission one finds the 
following: “At Hingi (Kweichow) God 
has manifested- His power in a special 
way during the year—nine persons pos- 
sessed with demons having been healed. 
Of these nine, five were restored through 
the prayers of one church member and 
a sixth was healed by a girl who had 
herself previously been raving mad and 
bound by a chain to a chair. This girl 
was restored through the instrumentality 
of the church member mentioned above 
after a period of fasting and prayer. 
She then commenced the same kind of 
ministry. After three days of fasting and 
prayer her mother, who was nearly dead 
from fever, was restored to health. Her 
father had also been recovered from the 
point of death in answer to prayer. 
Whatever the cause of their trouble may 
have been there is no question but that, 
after prayer, they have been restored, 
their period of indisposition, whether it 
be sickness or madness, varying from 
months to years.” 
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From Fukow, Honan, comes a similar 
story: “Another candidate for baptism 
had previously been demon-possessed. 
When he destroyed all the idols in the 


home, which was perhaps beyond his 


province, his elder and younger brothers 
and their wives set upon him and beat 
him. He told them he could not curse 
or retaliate as he previously would have 
done, but appealing to his mother he 
asked her to contrast the conduct of her 
other sons who worshiped idols and 
stole her money and grain as well as 
cursed and beat one another, with what 
grace had done for him. The result is 
that his mother now accompanies him 
to services, the son wheeling her on a 
barrow six and a half miles every Sun- 
day.” 


Brief Mission Notes. Dr. Gibson of 
the’ China Inland Mission Hospital at 
Kaifeng, Honan, says that recently much 
of the hospital space has been taken up 
with soldier cases. They had been pa- 
tients at the local military hospital for 
considerable periods and then elected to 
try a change and give us a trial. Prac- 
tically all were septic cases and, under 
daily irrigations and dressings with a 


little aid from the knife, did well. But 
time and again one heard them comment 
on the “surprising” fact that we folk 
here actually seemed to care and take 
trouble for them. Medical cases are few, 
owing to the Chinese point of view that 
a treatment to be any good must be 
effective within twenty-four hours or so, 
and the consequent unwillingness for 
prolonged treatment. Dr. Gibson com- 
ments on the dirt-encrusted state of out- - 
patients, coming to the dispensary on 
dusty barrows, with the local proverb, 
“A Hupeh man never retires to rest 
without washing his feet; a Honan man 
never washes his feet without crossing 
ae riveree 

Story-telling by professional story-tel- 
lers is one of the standing institutions 
of Japan. In Osaka there are about 100,- 
000 primary school boys and girls. Some 
of the younger pastors have recently 
formed a training group and are practis- 
ing story-telling, Otogi Banashi. Several 
schools already welcome these Christian 
story-tellers. If the number of such 
reciters be largely increased the seed 
may be sown among the children which 
will later bear fruit in Sunday school and 
church. 


A MOTHER IN THE JAPANESE ISRAEL. 


Mr. Wm. M. Vories of the Mustard Seed 
Mission at Omi, Japan, has published in the 
Japan Evangelist the following biography 
of a convert. It constitutes a valuable 
document in illustration of the Christian 
movement in Japan. 

* * * * 


On May 21, 1917, Omi Mission lost a 
mother, the little church at Hachiman an 
exemplary member and Omi Province a 
model Christian,—in the home-going of 
Mrs. Ryu Yoshida. 

Born in Kobe, 1865, Mother Yoshida’s 
life covered the entire Meiji era. She was 
the youngest daughter of Y. Sakata, a 
shipowner of prominence and a strict con- 
servative. 

It is told of her father that during Com- 
modore Perry’s visit to Japan one of his 
houses was requisitioned for some of the 
American party. So great was Sakata 
San’s anti-foreign prejudice that after their 
departure, he had the house torn down and 
the earth upon which it had stood removed 


for a depth of three feet, refilling with 
clean sand to remove every trace of foreign 
infection. 

Although Ryu was a child when the Res- 
toration brought the late Emperor into 
actual rule and new educational methods 
were being introduced, her father would 
have none of them and she was sent to the 
Buddhist temple to be tutored in the re- 
stricted topics “proper for girls.” The 
ability and progressiveness of Mother 
Yoshida are the more remarkable in view 
of this early suppression. In one more 
respect the father’s extreme conservatism 
worked hardship to the family. He con- 
sistently refused to adopt the new “iron” 
ships for the plain reason that iron always 
had sunk and always should. This caused 
loss of prestige and of property to his 
business. 

Until her sixteenth year young Ryu was 
the usual pleasure-seeking and care-free 
daughter of a well-to-do house. A serious 
affection of the eyes threatened her with 
blindness and she sought the aid of Buddha 
—whom she had previously held in small 
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regard—offering as token of her earnest- 
ness to give up theater-going and _ tea- 
drinking,—her two most prized pleasures. 
Three years of careful living and prayer 
with her eye strain of theaters cut off 
found her vision saved. From that experi- 
ence onward she became a faithful adher- 
ent of Buddhism. 


* * * * * 


Ryu was married in the regular Orien- 
tal way—without regard for her wishes and 
without previous acquaintance with her 
future husband. Her married life repre- 
sented a dozen years of hell. She thought 
~ at especially difficult times of suicide, but 
took what refuge she could in the stoic 
fatalism of Buddhism, and held on with a 
fortitude that caused her relatives to re- 
spect her for, real heroism and her neigh- 
bors to suspect her of being dull-witted for 
enduring so much. 

To try to make up in part for the prodi- 
gality with which her husband was wast- 
ing the family property Mother Yoshida 
started a little shop in the front of her 
house, selling at different times charcoal, 
oil, soap, etc. It should be enough to sum 
up this cruel period of her life to. say 
she remembered no less than thirty re- 
movals that were made expedient because 
the disgraceful treatment her husband gave 
her when under the influence of saké had 
disturbed the neighborhood. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury a new epoch in Mother Yoshida’s life 
began. She became a widow with prac- 
_tical responsibility for a large family with 
considerable property. It now fell upon 
her to bring up and educate her children, 
guide her family’s affairs and try to build 
up what her husband had destroyed or in- 
jured. During the years she found in- 
creasing solace, in active work for the 
Buddhist temple of her girlhood. An addi- 
tional incentive lay in the failing health of 
her younger child and only daughter, who 
had been a cripple from birth—another 
bit of the price of alcohol. At one time 
she made a pilgrimage praying for her 
child’s recovery. For her faithfulness and 
zeal she was intrusted with the signal 
honor of the treasury of the offerings to 
the temple—at the time when the priests’ 
loose accounting for funds had caused the 
adherents to seek more reliable steward- 
ship. 

* * * * * 


It was when her son, Etsuzo, was well 
along in the second year of the Commercial 
Academy at Hachiman that my connection 
with the Yoshida family began, as I be- 
came his English teacher, and after a time 
he became secretary of the second section 
of the Bible classes. 

It was the strong influence of his 
mother’s faith that led him to explain to 
me in all frankness at the time of our first 


converts that he could. never accept Chris- 
tianity, however much he attended Bible 
classes, because he was to inherit Bud- 
dhism. But he came to live with the group 
of students who shared my cottage and we 
early became friends. During the first 
summer vacation Etsuzo was to become my 
guide on a sight-seeing tour and his mother 
invited him to bring his teacher to Kobe 
for inspection, before deciding whether to 
provide him with means to travel with him. 

So in the early summer of 1905 I first 
met Mother Yoshida. I was impressed with 
the strength of body and of mind which 
she possessed. She seemed almost mascu- 
line and in those days the set lines of her 
years of suffering had not yet been removed 
by the light of hope and faith that later 
came to shine in her face. 

It was that summer as we stood together 
on the summit of Mount Fuji that the 
son’s decision for the Christian life was 
reached. As usual in his life problems he 
went home to consult his mother. And 
here one of her remarkable exhibitions of 
wisdom occurred. She did not oppose him. 
One can easily imagine her inner feelings. 
The one stay of her years of hardship had 
been her faith in Buddhism. Even then she 
was an officer of a prominent temple and 
a phenomenal worker for its interests. She 
told her son that although she was, of 
course, disappointed that he should leave 
the ancestral religion she would not put 
any obstacles in his way; that she believed 
that if he studied any religion thoroughly 
it would be a step toward ultimate truth 
which she personally believed to be Bud- 
dhism; so she expected him eventually to 
return to the fold. 

The young convert with the zeal of his 
new spiritual insight and with something 
of the stability inherited from her an- 
swered his mother in her own terms, 
prophesying that she would come to see 
the fuller Light which had burst upon him. 
Thus began a friendly conflict, which with 
patience and good will on both sides and 
with earnest prayer on the side which out- 
ranks all religions, just because it makes 
real prayer possible, lasted for six eventful 
years. 

At the time of his graduation, instead 
of returning home the son had begged 
for and secured the continuance of his 
school allowance so that he might stay 
to help, without remuneration, the Chris- 
tian work of his teacher—just dismissed 
from the school because of Buddhist oppo- 
sition to his Bible work among the stu- 
dents. Finally two years after he had en- 
tered a business career and just as he had 
reached a position of promise, he resigned 
to devote his whole life and whatever 
property he should inherit to mission work 
in Omi. 

It becaine apparent to us that just as 
the young men were reached better by 
demonstration than by preaching,—by being 
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taken to live in a Christian home than by 
attending meetings,so the only hope of 
definite results in any reasonable time de- 
pended upon getting Mother Yoshida to 
leave for a while the activities and the at- 
mosphere of her temple-shadowed home 
and experience the actual life of a Chris- 
tian group. This was at length arranged 
for by our building a small apartment into 
our office and persuading her to spend a 
while with us to “mother” our (then) ex- 
clusively masculine group of young work- 
ers. The maternal instinct won her con- 
sent and she came to us in the autumn of 
1911, on condition that we refrain from 
religious pressure upon her and from pro- 
hibiting her pipe. 

It was only natural that she should wish 
to see for herself something of the reli- 
gion which had so profoundly affected her 
son and so we were not surprised at her 
attendance upon the church meetings. Soon 
she made many friends also who cordially 
welcomed her and whose lives showed the 
effects of their faith. It was impossible 
not to feel the difference between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, even though argu- 
ment was prohibited. We could see the 
change coming in many little ways but 
were hardly prepared for the sudden de- 
cision that followed. One day Mother 
Yoshida suggested a visit of a few days’ 
duration to her old home and although we 
felt disappointed that she should wish to 
leave us So soon and not yet won over,— 
we of course did not detain her. Imagine 
our astonishment when a few days later she 
reappeared with shining face and enthu- 
siastic joy. Hastening into our office she 
grasped my hands and cried, “Vories San, 
I have decided; I am a Christian; con- 
gratulate me.” Then she explained how 
she had wanted to go home to the old at- 
mosphere to test herself before announcing 
her faith. The test had been a success. 


* * * * * 


On March 15, 1912, Mother Yoshida was 
baptized, testifying before the examining 
deacons and congregation that it was her 
son’s prayers and the influence of his life 
that had won her to Christ. Feeling keenly 
the need of preparation for service as a 
Christian worker, she entered the Women’s 
Bible Training School in Tokyo. It was 
a stimulating sight to see this elderly lady 
begin the long-ago prohibited schooling and 
there is a pathetic touch in every line of 
her notebooks as we trace out the labori- 
ous efforts to fit herself for fuller service. 

Mother Yoshida was a living example 
of “preparedness” in the best sense of the 
term. She was always ready for the un- 
expected guests, to house and feed the 
many who continually visit Omi Mission. 
She was not content unless there was a 
half-year of fuel and staple provisions in 
stock. Even many duplicate utensils were 
generally ready “to lend to the neighbors 


in emergencies.” At the time of her death 
her accounts as treasurer’ of the local 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the church were 
found in a perfect shape to be transferred 
to a successor without explanations or any 
confusion. But in a higher sense she was 
prepared to: meet her Heavenly Father. 
Shortly before the end came she said to 
her son that she had no apprehension of 
death and did not feel that she was about 
to die. “But,” she added, “perhaps the 
very fact that I feel so and am not con- 
cerned about anything may mean that I 
am to go.” She had life insurance to cover 
the elaborate and expensive ceremonies of 
a high-class Buddhist funeral. She had 
directed that now that she was a Christian 
there would. be more than enough and that 
the funeral be made most simple and the 
balance of her insurance be used to estab- 
lish an annual evangelistic campaign in 
Hachiman instead of a stone monument. 


* ome * * * 


There remain to us most vividly the 
memories and the inspiration of Mother 
Yoshida’s prayer life and of her personal 
influence upon those about her. Morning 
and night from her room arose the sound 
of prayer—loud and clear and vital. 

In work for individuals she never tired. 
The most backward rustics were welcomed 
and put at ease at her home and they were 
not afraid to come at all hours. Neither 
was she afraid of the nobility nor those of 
fame or wealth who occasionally came to 
our homes, whether native or foreigners. 
Her advice was quick and sound to the 
many who sought it. She had the mother 
trait of nursing the sick with instinctive 
skill. It never ceased to be a marvel to 
me that one of her time and training should 
become such a pronounced progressive as 
she was upon practically every subject. 
When she saw new truth she fairly ran to 
apprehend it. 


* x * * * 


We often had regretted the slow response 
to Christianity of the rather backward peo- 
ple of our immediate ward in Hachiman 
and we feared we were not touching them. 
But they knew our Mother Yoshida and the 
first time that many of them ever entered 
the church or heard an evangelistic sermon 


was when they came to her funeral. More: 


than seventy neighbors sent sympathy gifts. 
And for hours throngs of Hachiman peo- 
ple stood along the streets traversed by the 
funeral procession. A Buddhist meeting 
advertised to occur on that day in one 
of the local temples at one p.m. could not 
assemble until after four, because every- 
one in town seemed to be waiting for the 
funeral to pass. This was not surprising. 
A truly remarkable woman had been in 
their midst in this backward country town, 
had gone in and out before them, demon- 
strating and personifying Christianity. 


EDITORIAL. 


Curiosity makes a strong appeal to men. Whatever has the element of mystery 
challenges the imagination. This doubtless accounts for the fascination which attaches 
to all efforts to peer into the future. It is an interest common to all religions and races. 
The untutored savage, like the cultured Greek, sought omens, whether in the sky, or in 
the entrails of the sacrificial offering. Saul turned to the witch of Endor millenniums 
ago for the same reason men turn to mediums to-day. Methods may change with time, 
but man’s yearning to pry into the future is unabated. Planchettes come and horoscopes 
go; man remains essentially the same. It was in recognition of this, in past ages, that 
paganism claimed powers of divination and oracles assumed knowledge of coming events. 
Propagandists of almost all forms of heathenism have similarly appealed to their adher- 
ents. 

It was distinctly against this spirit of idle curiosity and love for mystery-delving 
that Christ warned His disciples. While Christianity gives assurance of immortality, 
its chief emphasis is upon the life that now is. It concerns itself with an ethical life in 
a complex society. Although Christ foretold His return, He discouraged all speculations 
as to its date. “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven,” 
He says, and then implies that the best preparation for His coming is faithfulness in 
service. Again, when His disciples would know if they might look for the restoration 
of the Kingdom of Israel, the risen Christ replied, “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power.” The return of our 
Lord was to be “in such an hour as ye think not.” In Paul’s conception, service that was 
actuated by love was of prime importance. In his letter to the Corinthians he says: 
“Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge 

. and have not charity, I am nothing.” The simple virtue of love, to the great 
Apostle, was of more vital importance than any amount of erudition in-prophetic lore. 

In view of such explicit statements, it is strange that there are those who mistake 
curiosity about the future for zeal for the Scriptures. Absorbed in what they term 
prophetic study, they undertake to work out fanciful schemes for future ages from the 
apocalyptic portions of the Bible. Not infrequently this is done without respect to the 
historical setting of the book, or appreciation of the highly figurative language of oriental- 
ism. One writer computes the “weeks” in the prophecy of Daniel; still another finds 
definite allusions to the German Kaiser in the Book of Revelation. We recall a certain 
writer who maintained with all seriousness that the Apollyon of Revelation was the 
Napoleon of history. Time and again, in spite of Christ’s definite inhibition, students 
have set a date for the second advent of Christ, and, their speculations failing of realiza- 
tion, they make a new computation for a later date. Before us is the advertisement 
of a booklet on the Battle of Armageddon. The advertisement, which bears the likeness. 
of the author, undertakes to state the relation of the present European war to prophetic 
references in Revelation. Were this exposition of the future more reliable than others, 
the price for the book would indeed be cheap. 

Now all this kind of Bible study has tended to discredit certain great doctrines. Even 
systematic Bible study has been viewed by some as tending towards a lack of mental 
balance. The vagaries of those who would reduce the history of coming ages to the 
space of a railroad time table, and have arranged an elaborate programme for the return 
of Christ, have made many reject even the doctrine of the Second Advent. Teaching 
which should be the hope and inspiration of the Church has thus been neglected through 
the ill-advised zeal of some of its teachers. It is certain that many, thoroughly equipped 
by spiritual insight and scholarship, have accepted widely divergent views upon the 
details of prophetic references in Scripture. All are agreed, however, in this: That Christ’ 
taught that He would return, and this was the belief propagated by the early Apostolic 
writers. It would not seem that it is essential to go beyond this. Speculations as to 
the “rapture of the saints” and the “tribulations of the Church” and the Battle of 
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Armageddon, are of secondary importance. While the need of a propaganda of the 
Gospel is so urgent, why should men digress into the realm of the speculative ? 

An opportunity unprecedented in this generation has been offered for the spread of 
the Gospel, not only in foreign lands, but at home. In great encampments throughout 
the country, hundreds of thousands of young men afford an opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel that may never be again experienced. Anxious hearts in many homes 
are to-day asking what consolations the Christian faith can give. It would seem as 
though there had never been a time when greater opportunities have been afforded for 
aggressive Christian work. In view of present conditions, the time seems inopportune for 
prophetic study, when the demand is urgent for the extension of the Kingdom of God. 
The forces of the Church can be employed to better advantage in meeting widespread 
evil. In the midst of a world war, in a conflict challenging all the forces of the Church 
for aggressive Christian service, there would seem to be no appropriate opportunity for 
what is speculative. The tumult of battle is no time in which to deal with problems 
of future government. 


THE COMPLAINING PLACE OF THE SOUL.* 
Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D. 


modes of thought. In fact, this is not so 
much a prayer, in the conventional sense 


Then I said, I will not make mention of 
him, nor speak any more in his name. But 


his word was in mine heart as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay. Jere- 
miah xx. 9. 


As a man prays in his heart so is he. 
Prayer life is the test of character. I do 
not mean. by prayer life what a man will 
say in public; that may be artificial; it will 
certainly be correct. By prayer life I mean 
the closet life, a man’s secret and sincere 
communion with God. When a man goes 
into his closet and shuts the door on a 
curious world, what he is essentially will 
express itself in his speech. 

This closet life is a sacred domain, the 
most private part of us; and yet the Bible 
invades it and permits us to overhear a man 
at his prayers, and what we hear is often 
startling and unexpected. For one thing, 
we learn that a man does not speak 
to God in the prayer closet as he does in 
public. In private he is himself, and some- 
times he says things there which seem to 
our polite ears both inappropriate and im- 
proper. 

This text is one of the most original 
prayers in the Bible, yet it is quite different 
from what prayers are Supposed to be. 
The prophet uses language foreign to our 
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of that term, as a complaint. 

It is an interesting thing to observe that 
the people who complain to’ God are either 
the very bad people or the very good peo- 


ple. Mediocre goodness is rarely guilty of 


such questionable taste; its prayers are 
usually quite correct and appropriate. But 
the bad man does not hesitate to denounce 
God; he finds fault with His providence; 
sometimes he indulges in blasphemous ex- 
pressions. The very good man, a man like 
Jeremiah, for instance, will on occasion go 
into his prayer closet and unburden his 
heart, and his prayer is often, as here, a 
complaint. 


Now this prayer issued out of Jeremiah’s 
mid-career. The favor of his early minis- 
try had departed when Josiah died, after 
some eighteen years of what seemed to be 
unusually successful evangelistic work in 
Jerusalem and surrounding towns, due 
partly to the zeal of the king and partly to 
the discovery of the Book of the Law in 
the year 621. Suddenly a serious predica- 
ment had arisen. Josiah, through his pol- 
icy, had involved Judah with Pharaoh-Ne- 
cho. When the Judzan army was destroyed, 
Jehoiakim, a worldly minded man, came to 
the throne. He had no sympathy with his 
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father’s religious enterprise and wanted to 
revive the pagan days of Manasseh. The 
first thing he did was to stop all this reli- 
gious activity: and try to destroy all the 
prophets. So Jeremiah found himself in 
the middle of his career, after a period 
that looked like permanent success, friend- 
less, persecuted, disbelieved, contemptibly 
treated; and one day, after a particularly 
strenuous time, he had been arrested, bas- 
tinadoed, and put in the stocks, where for 
nearly twenty-four hours he had been spit 
upon in scorn and derision by the defaming 
multitude. Early in the morning, hungry, 
heartsore, with every bone in his body 
aching, he crept into his prayer closet and 
poured out this prayer. 

He tells us here the fact of depression, 
and that is an experience that overtakes 
every earnest religious man. He tells us 
how that depression was relieved, and, how, 
in spite of opposition and seeming failure, 
he is enabled to remain true and faithful to 
God. This fact of depression grows in part 
out of the very character or temperament 
of the man. William James; in his sugges- 
tive book on Pragmatism, has called our at- 
tention to what he calls the tender-minded 
and the tough-minded temperaments in 
philosophy, and that difference among phi- 
losophers is a difference that can be traced 
to the deeper differences in human nature. 
Some men are naturally tough-minded. 
Others are naturally tender-minded.- There 
are men who like opposition. They are 
hard and self-reliant. The tough-minded 
are bold, impudent sorts of creatures. 
They court the opposition of the mob. 
They are never so happy as when they are 
in a minority of one. Such men rarely 
become depressed, because they more or less 
like unpopularity. They can drive them- 
selves through the world and get their way 
done. They are rarely capable of sympa- 
thy. Such men may make great leaders in 
secular affairs, but they are rarely found 
among the prophets. But the tender- 
minded man, on the other hand, is keenly 
susceptible to environmental changes. He 
cannot stand opposition. He does not like 
crowds. He is easily discouraged, and 
therefore he is in constant need of sympa- 
thy. 

The man of this type may be a great suc- 
cess if he is not among people who are 


hard and skeptical. But if he is opposed or 
neglected, he may become quarrelsOme and 
morbid and sentimental and weak. With 
proper discipline, however, such a man may 
become a great prophet. 

Now Jeremiah was of the tender-minded 
temperament. From his youth, he shrank 
from publicity. When God called him to 
be a prophet, he said, “Ah, Lord Gop! be- 
hold, I cannot speak: for I am a child.” He 
did not like crowds; and he did not covet 
opposition. He needed sympathy and ten- 
derness. He was more of a fern than a 
rose; he grew better in the shade than in 
the sunlight. He lived best in quiet. He 
did not like noise. In the early stages of 
his career, he was a weak man. He needed 
hardening in the right direction to get a 
toughness of fiber without which no man 
can be great, and yet at the same time not 
to lose the tenderness of heart and sym- 
pathy with others that are essential to a 
prophet’s usefulness. 

This man in the early stages of his de- 
pendence indulged in that questionable and 
altogether contemptible habit so common 
among us, my brethren, that we do not call 
self-pity, but really that is just what it is. 
You remember when you were a little boy 
and your parents did not do just what you 
wanted them to do, there were’ times when 
you derived considerable pleasure just im- 
agining the scene as the people looked in 
on your coffin with tears falling upon your 
cold baby face, and you were saying, “Yes, 
if you had only known, you would not have 
brought me to this untimely end.” How 
excusable, you say, it is in children. But 
how contemptible it is in a strong man. 
I know of no evil like self-pity for a man 
of strength and character. A great deal 
of our so-called piety, a great deal of our 
sentimental talk about bearing a cross, 
about undergoing discipline, is nothing in 
the world but self-pity. 

Some of us find ourselves in the forties 
as flabby and weak and unfit for hard work 
as we were when we were twenty, and we 
are laying the blame on God. Now that 
was the source of Jeremiah’s depression. 
But you must remember that when God 
sent Jeremiah out into the world He over- 
came his initial reluctance by saying: “I 
have made of thee this day a defenced city, 
and an iron pillar, and brasen walls against 
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the whole land. Your enemies will dash 
their heads to pieces on the strong walls 
around your life.” That is the sort of 
promise Jeremiah had gone out with. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Josiah it seemed as if 
all that were coming true. But as soon as 
Jehoiakim came to the throne everything 
was different. Now he was surrounded 
with people who were’ not sympathetic 
believers but scornful scoffers who heaped 
their contempt upon him and made fun of 
his message. Then he began to say: “God 
has deceived and disappointed me. He told 
me he would make of me a defenced city, 
and an iron pillar, and brasen walls against 
the whole land, and now I am but a pet 
lamb led to the slaughter. Wherever I go, 
I find my so-called friends plotting against 
my life, and now here is this unspeakable 
thing, this bearing of insults, and this being 
covered with the very slime of contempt, 
this hiding of me in prisons, this threaten- 
ing to throw me into cesspools. God has 
deceived me. He has not kept His word. 
He has not played fair.” 

This man’s depression had a very dan- 
gerous side at his age. He was about forty 
years old. He was in the “roaring forties.” 
You talk about the temptations of youth! 
My friends, there are no temptations like 
those of middle age. You talk about the 
dangers of adolescence! It is not anything 
compared with the dangers of maturity. 
That is the period when we have lost many 
of our illusions, when we have learned 
that the old principles do not guarantee 
cleanness of. life, when we are aware of 
the opposition that besets us, and when we 
are tempted to lay aside high ideals and 
adopt expediency, when the subtle voice of 
the tempter comes and says: “Be not right- 
eous over much, neither be ye wicked over 
much. Just keep in the middle of the road, 
and don’t make yourself unfavorably con- 
spicuous either as a sinner or as a saint, 
and then you will be happy.” It is the time 
when our temptations cease to stimulate 
and begin to wear us down, begin to wear 
down our resistance. It is the time when 
a man who has had a certain measure of 
success in the world, begins to cast up the 
balance and say, “Why not relax and take a 
moral holiday?” It is the time when, if 
there is any weakness in character, or in 
religious principles, we know it then. We 


know it then, and when one day some first- 
class brutal fact comes into collision with 
our aims, we are apt to feel the depression 
of middle age. You will be surprised to 
see how many men in our time are finding 
this out. In the Middle Ages the monks 
were asked, “What is the most dangerous 
hour in the day for the religious man?” 
And they said, “It is the hour after the 
noonday meal, when all spiritual things 
lose their meaning, when, in the glare of 
the sunlight, spiritual things look least at- 
tractive, and the animal in man comes to 
the surface and clamors like a wild beast 
for food.” And they called that time, 
when the demon of midday comes to 
whisper its lies in the ears, the most dan- 
gerous time for the religious man. You 
will find in the “Divina Commedia,” among 
the first sentences of that book, which was 
written when Dante was thirty-five, these 
words, “Midway in the journey of my life, 
I found myself in a dark wood where the 
right way was lost.” That is the period 
when the weather changes constantly, when 
sunlight gives place quickly to storms, and 
when confusing shadows are far more de- 
ceitful than absolute darkness. It is the 
time when we are apt to feel that moral 
ideals are losing their meaning, and when 
we know something of the depression of 
midday, or, as the Psalmist puts it, “the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.” We 
talk about a depression that is associated 
with darkness. I do not think that there 
is any depression like that which comes 
to an earnest servant of God who stands 
at mid-life facing the cruel facts of every- 
day experience; conscious of his weak- 
nesses and shrinking powers and the grow- 
ing hostility in the world. If there be any 
disposition in a man to be depressed it is 
the time of times when it is going to show 
itself. All that lay back of Jeremiah’s ex- 
perience. 


Every Christian worker here knows what 
that means. When we were young, God 
came like the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
through our town playing His subtle tunes. 
We laid aside our toys and, entranced by 
this strange heavenly music, we followed 
Him, and He led us through the pleasant . 
fields, until suddenly the music stopped 
and we found ourselves on the barren and 
brown mountain-side. Then we were far 
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from home, and He began to lay burdens 
on us. There is not a minister of the 
Gospel in this house, or, at any rate, I am 
very certain there are not many, who would 
not say that if they had known what the 
ministry meant when they were boys they 
could not have been drawn into it with a 
team of oxen. And if you were to say to 
them to-day, “Will you leave it?” they 
would say, “No.” And yet, they know its 
difficulties. They know the need for en- 
couragement. Perhaps if they had known 
the difficulties at twenty-five they could 
not have been lured into it. But they are 
in it. It is one of the experiences of the 
minister to feel this at mid-life, just at 
the time Jeremiah felt it. We have changed 
somewhat from that day when every one 
of us expected to be called to the biggest 
church in America. 


But our minds still go back to those days. 
Our young hearts were filled with ideal- 
ism. But somehow or other, people are 
deaf. They do not hear our voices, and 
the crowds do not come. They went their 
evil way, and we were puzzled awhile, and 
then we grew more and more conscious of 
the swiftness of the fleeting years, and we 
found ourselves in early middle age well 
equipped for our fight, magnificently en- 
dowed, chastened and disciplined in spirit, 
and yet surrounded by a horde of men who 
had made a success in a secular way, jin- 
gling their money bags and then pointing to 
us as we appeared standing there in the 
world’s market place and saying to us, 
“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” and 
all we can say is, “Because no one hath 
hired us; no’. man wants our goods.” I 
have had some of those great, fat, greasy- 
looking laymen tell me, as I would put my 
vision over against their talk of small 
things, “Oh, you are just’ an enthusiast !” 


Well, men, we know what that means. 
_ When we begin to feel like that, ‘we are 
apt to raise the question whether we have 
not made a mistake. But there is always 
a background. of success on which that 
seeming failure is projected. Jeremiah 
saw eighteen years of it. You have got 
years behind you. There was the time 
when you used to get calls more frequently 
than you do now. There were times when 
men seemed to care to hear your voice. 
They are not so eager now. You are not 


so young any more. Well, but you won’t 
cheapen your goods. You won’t go into 
the market place and offer shoddy stuff. 
You are offering something that is in- 
tangible and fine. You cannot sell it, 
not because it is not valuable, but because 
your market does not understand your pro- 
duct. But all the same, it leaves you lonely, 
troubled, worried; and sooner or later the 
feeling comes, “Am I not a failure?” 


Well, when a man gets to thinking like 
that, the first thing you know he says, “Am 
I not still young enough to change my 
sphere of labor?” Then the overworked 
pastor hears the siren’s voice of some 
church board: “Come and be our secretary. 
Race up and down the land, and be a rab- 
ble-rouser for the Church. Have done 
with this little job that you have.” Or 
here comes the more subtle voice of our 
theological seminaries, “Oh, if you were 
only a professor in our seminary, what 
a wonderful world this would be!” Some- 
times it is the voice of business, or that 
demon voice of the lecture platform: 
“Leave your pulpit! Turn your back on 
your calling. Go out and entertain the 
world, and you will be a success.” And 
then there comes to earnest men this feel- 
ing: “If I cannot manage my own business, 
how in the world can I manage the 
Church’s business? If I am unable to 
strengthen myself on my own teaching, 
how shall I teach others?” And to the 
man of sense there comes the feeling, “If 
I cannot be a prophet, I will not be an 
entertainer.” Oh, he is depressed all the 
same. That is a sore and bitter thought, 
my friends. 


Now I want you to notice that this 
creates a necessity for complaint. A man 
who is depressed and disturbed because 
he thinks he has not had a square deal, 
is a man who has a grievance, and no man 
ever had a grievance who did not talk 
about it to somebody. You. know this has 
been so the world over. Men and women 
who have a grievance are always in search 
of an ear into which they may pour it. 
“Bow down thine ear, that thou mayest 
hear.” “O Lord, make no tarrying.” The 
world is so full of noise and. talk that 
we want somebody to hear us. We want 
to complain. We have got something to 
say. “Oh,” says Job, “if I knew where I 
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might find Him! If He would only come 
out from behind this screen of mysteries 
and show Himself in tangible form, if He 
would only open His door and let me come 
right up to His judgment seat, what an 
argument I would pour out before the 
throne of God in explanation of this un- 
speakable business!” 


Now I want you to notice that there is 
all the difference in the world between 
complaining to God and complaining about 
God. Let me illustrate it. You have a 
dear friend, and somebody tells you that 
he has said something about you. It hurts 
your feelings. Now that is a grievance, 
and calls for an explanation. Suppose you 
go to that man and say: “John, I have heard 
this thing. Did you say it?” And John 
puts his hand on your shoulder and says: 
“Vest saido dt bute lmamssothyasond 
ashamed for it. You know I love you.” 
The thing is gone. The complaint is made 
to him, and the thing is gone and ended. 
But suppose you did not go to John. Just 
suppose someone came to you and said, 
“John said so and so about you.” “Is that 
so?” “Yes; and if you knew what he kept 
back you would not trust him any more.” 
Well, the first thing you know, the little 
sore spot that you had has become active 
hostility, and your tongue is your greatest 
enemy. 
bring on a progressive alienation from that 
friend of yours. You know how it is. 
Some things grow as you talk about them. 
You talk about money, and money grows 
upon you. This sex question is another. 
You talk about your best friend, and the 
thing grows in the wrong way. Now see 
how Jeremiah goes about the business. He 
complains to God; he never complains 
about God. But you know, this complain- 
ing about God is far more popular. 


It is popular, in the first place, because 
it seems more correct. A great many peo- 
ple are entirely of the opinion that it is a 
most correct thing, and that is because 
they do not know God very well. When 
we pray to God in public, we make a beau- 
tiful prayer; but the prayer with which we 
exhort the people never gets into our own 
heart and life at all. We say the thing we 
think we ought to say, but we do not open 
up cur hearts and complain to God. At 
the same time, we do not hesitate to com- 


You say things about him that . 


plain about God. That is the peculiar peril 
of the minister. It is his peril to exploit 
his moods instead of preaching his prin- 
ciples, to make his pulpit instead of his 
prayer closet his complaining place. God 
have pity upon the church that has such a 
minister ! 

What do these men say? Difficulties 
about belief in the Bible; trouble about 
belief in the Church; the Church full of 
hypocrites; social salvation is better than 
individual evangelism; everybody knows 
that Christianity is more or less out of date. 
All the time these brethren are exploiting 
their moods. There is the second reason 
why it is always so much easier to com- 
plain about God than to complain to God. 
It is always easier to be talking about your 
moods than to be practising your principles. 
It is easier to tell the world how you feel 
than what you believe. Half of the con- 
versation that goes on in these alleged 
pastoral visits has to do with symptoms 
or feelings or moods of the people. When 
we get into the homes we find ourselves 
in what G. K. Chesterton calls “medical 
atmosphere.” You know of the man who 
said he did not like to attend organ recitals. 
You remember in “Mrs. Wiggs” when Mrs. 
Hazy got on her symptoms she could talk 
for hours. Our feelings! A man does not 
feel well. Why not? Because God has not 
treated him right, and before you know 
it that vague discontent has grown into 
hostility or unbelief. The feeling has be- 
come enmity against God. Complaining 
against God, my friend, becomes progres- 
sive alienation from God. You just go 
about talking unkindly about your friend 
to other men, and before you know it you 
cannot look your friend in the face. 


Of course, this sort of thing is very 
popular in some places. If a man goes out 
and attacks historic religion, or if he 
creates some kind of a new thing that goes 
well in the newspapers, the newspapers will 
run after that man and he will get a fol- 
lowing. He is a leader; he is a broad man: 
he is a prophet; he is the founder of a cult 
that will turn the world upside down in a 
few weeks. But there are those who know 
that man has left the track, that he has 
abandoned his client in the last hour of the 
trial; that he has lost himself in a wilder- 
ness of words, and that all this brave talk 


; 
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and posturing before the dumb, unthinking 

‘mob very poorly disguises from the dis- 
cerning mind the fact of a broken spirit, 
a complete and pathetic failure. It does 
not mean a failure of religion; but it does 
mean a failure of his religion. 

But with Jeremiah it was altogether dif- 
ferent. I do not for a moment lose sight 
of the stupendous difficulties of our day. 
But the fact remains that many ministers 
are no longer running restaurants. They 
have given them up and have started cook- 
ing schools wherein with much learning and 
poetic artistry all sorts of condiments are 
set forth. But we have got to get back to 
the restaurant business. Who ever heard 
of a man going to a cooking school to get 
anything to eat? The most adventurous 
soul would not risk his life on the products 
of these cooking schools. You go to a 
restaurant because you are hungry. You 
want a cook who will feed you according 
to your appetite. 

Now that is the trouble with some of our 
great denominations. John Wesley believed 
that when a man had religion he knew it. 
If a man had the toothache he would know 
it. There are altogether too many min- 
isters who are just now wondering whether 
there be such a thing as conversion, and 
they are spending a great deal of their 
time talking about the psychology of reli- 
gion. There are too many men occupied 
with a philosophy of religion that never 
gets below their necks, and all the time in 
our midst are poor aching hearts vaguely 
longing for the power of the living 
Christ. I tell you, my friends, I would not 
stay in the ministry five minutes, if I did 
not believe it to be a bigger job than some 
of them would make it appear. If you 
complain about God, you will land just 
where some of these fellows- have landed. 
First, you will have popularity, and then 
you will have oblivion. 

Now Jeremiah tells us how to go about 
the business. Jeremiah tells us a great deal 
more plainly than some of these superficial 
people. You know a man can have a great 
deal of intelligence and still be superficial 
on some points. There seems to be a fixed 
notion that Jeremiah was a sour, pessimis- 
tic, old fellow who was always gloomy, so 
that we have the word “Jeremiad,’ mean- 
ing a long-drawn-out complaint. But you 


read his prophecy through, and you will 
find that this man did his complaining in 
his prayer closet, that he never complained 
about God. 


I want you to notice a threefold func- 
tion of this experience. First, it rested 
him. It is a great relief to find someone 
who will listen to you. I have many people 
come to me who are just like that. I re- 
member some years ago a woman came to 
me and said, “I do not know you and you 
do not know me, but I want to talk about 
myself to you.” I said, “Go ahead.” Then 
she told me a wonderful story about her- 
self—that is, it was wonderful to her. Then 
she said, “I feel a great deal better.” I 
told her I was glad to hear it, and then I 
said, “Whenever you want to do it, just 
come around.” I have never seen her 
since. There would have been no psalm 
book if men had not felt like that. Nearly 
all of our hymns arose from a desire to 
communicate something to God. I think 
the Church of to-day needs more than 
anything else good listeners. “Bow down 
thine ear,” says the Psalmist. “Make no 
tarrying, O my God.” 

Well, Jeremiah went into his prayer 
closet to complain to God, and he said: 
“O Lord, you have deceived me. You are 
stronger than I, and I cannot beat You in 
the open; but I will never open my mouth 
about You again. I have been deceived 
and beguiled. You said You would make 
me a defenced city and an iron pillar, and 
here I am like a pet lamb led to the slaugh- 
ter. I am not going to open my mouth.” 
Well, I am very sure there was a kindly 
smile on our Father’s face. Do you know, 
my friends, that prayer has to be as broad 
as a man’s life? That is why I have always 
felt that you cannot reduce the prayer 
necessities of human nature to written 
forms. Prayers must be as broad as our 
lives. We have an idea that God is a 
peculiarly sensitive gentleman, with a cer- 
tain exacting requirement as to forms of 
speech, as though He would be offended 
with the prattle of His children. But He 
is not. He overhears every muttering of 
man’s soul. All of our petitions and yearn- 
ings are passed through the transforming 
medium of the Spirit that knows the groan- 
ings of the human heart and makes inter- 
cessions for us before the throne of God. 
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Have you forgotten the intercessory work 
of our Lord, the work of Him who cried 
out in the hour of His greatest need, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
There is not anything that arises in my 
heart or in my mind that He does not want 
to know. He wants me to come to Him, 
just as a mother wants her boy to come. 
You mothers know that. You have one of 
those modern boys who seems to need the 
home less than in the old times, but there 
may be occasions when reverses and 
troubles come and he comes back to you 
and puts his curly head in your lap and 
says, “Mother, I want to talk to you.” 
Now there are times when conventional 
forms of prayer won’t do. There are times 
when we must go to God and speak out 
just what we have on our minds, just let 
the thing out. Now I want you to realize 
this. It rested Jeremiah, and when a man 
gets rested things begin to clear. He begins 
to see the landscape. 


And then, it encouraged him. You 
know, sometimes our hearts make such a 
racket that we cannot héar what is going 
on outside. That was the trouble with 
Jeremiah. He had said he would never 
open his mouth about God again; he had 
said things that were almost blasphemous. 
But in the silence that followed his broken 
words he hears just without his closet the 
scornful shouts of the defaming multitude. 
He thought of them in their sin and blind- 
ness, and then he thought of his own in- 
terests. Suddenly there broke out in him a 
. devouring fire in his very bones. He could 
not be silent, he felt that he must go among 
the people and declare the word of God. 
Ah, you will find you have a deal more 
religion than you thought, when you let 
loose your complaint. 

But more than all else, my friends, it 
made the prophet strong. Let me turn 
back to an earlier experience. After eight- 
een years: of successful evangelistic work 
under Josiah, Jeremiah came to the con- 
clusion that he had been a failure. Re- 
verses had come under Jehoiakim. He 
reasoned that he had make a mistake and 
had wasted the best years of his life. He 
would, therefore, give up his work and 
return to Anathoth. It was a mistake, he 
thought, for him to continue to be a minis- 
ter. “I was beguiled into the ministry,” 


he said, “I will go back to Anathoth to be 


with the boys and girls I used to know and 
settle down to easy middle life.” Well, he 
went back there; but things were not what 
they ought to be. The old associates began 
to whisper about him, and when he saw 
people’s heads together he knew they were 
talking about him. He felt very much like 
a young rabbit in a forest with many glar- 
ing eyes of wildcats staring at him, expect- 
ing every minute to be eaten up. Then he 
went into his prayer closet and demanded 


of the Lord some explanation of this un- . 


speakable experience. If ever a man had 
reason to find fault, he believed he had. 
He wanted some word of comfort, but in- 
stead of receiving that comforting word he 
got the most severe shock of his life. God 
said to Jeremiah, “If thou hast run with 
the footmen, and they have wearied you, 
how are you going to contend with horses, 
and if in a land of peace you have been 
secure, what are you going to do in the 
jungles of the Jordan?” Why, this plotting 
of the villagers of Anathoth is just like 
running with footmen. You wait until you 
see what Jehoiakim and the princes of the 
great city will do to you. Why, you are 
complaining in a land of peace and se- 
curity. Just wait until you get into the 
jungles of the Jordan, you will come to 
know what real trouble is. “Cheer up, 
Jeremiah! The worst is yet to come!” 

What happened? Jeremiah stood up like 
a pillar. A new vision of manhood came 
to him. He realized that his work was 
just beginning, and he went back to Jeru- 
salem from which he had fled a coward and 
a craven, and he stood up in the temple 
area before the princes and the people, and 
he told that crowd of Jews, “If you don’t 
mend your ways, this temple and this city 
will be as Shiloh, a heap of ruins.” And 
then the mob gathered around him and 
said, “Let us kill him.’ And Jeremiah 
said, “You can kill me, but you cannot 
silence me.” There is a mah who has been 
made an iron pillar. There is a man who 
has been hardened in the right direction. 
And I tell you that we need this thing. I 
tell you that before we get out of this 
great refining fire that is coming to us in 
the world war, we will be hardened men 
and women, and we will be more useful for 
God and man. 
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And Jeremiah was the most attractive 
optimist in the whole Bible. Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s armies had destroyed Jerusalem and 
carried away into captivity all the people, 
and the Jews were troubled about real 
estate prices. The Jews were trying to 
sell their real estate, even their family 
estates. Now Jeremiah had a relative in 
Anathoth who immediately thought of him 
when he wanted to dispose of the land. 
He said to himself: “This quixotic old 
uncle has got some queer ideas about this 
land, and he has a bit of money saved up. 
I am going to sell him the family estate.” 
Well, he told Jeremiah that the land ought 
to be kept in the family, and Jeremiah 
bought it.. He took the deed after it had 
been drawn up and turned it over to Baruch 
for safe-keeping. He said, “You just put 
that in the safe deposit box and we will 
keep it.” I suppose as Jeremiah saw what 
followed the destruction of the city, and 
the drop in prices of real estate, he began 
to doubt the wisdom of his investment, 
but, in spite of the prospect of seventy 
years of desolation, the old man seemed 
content with his bargain. He knew he 
would never live to enjoy it, but he showed 
his faith by his deeds. It was like that 
Roman who bought the ground on which 
Hannibal’s army encamped. What do you 

_ think of that for optimism? 


And then there was his constancy. I 
know what that meant. There was a time 
when Jeremiah said something like this: 
“Oh, that I had a lodging’ place in the 
wilderness far away! Oh, that I might 
flee away and leave my people!” You 
_ know what he wanted. He wanted com- 
panions, but without responsibility. He did 
not want solitude. You know how it was 
in those days in the houses along desert 
roads. Men would meet, going east and 
west and pass the time of day. It is as we 
do on the deck of an Atlantic steamer. 
Jeremiah wanted to get away from his 
people for a time. Where is the minister 
who has been with his people long enough 
to know them and love them, and realize 
how imperfect they are, who has not often 
felt: “Oh, I would like to leave these 
people! I would like to take this church 
and this congregation and drop both into 
the great gray sea somewhere and stand 
on the shore and watch the bubbles come 


up and know that I would never see them 
again”? Do you ever feel like that? If 
a man feels like that, some of these days 
an opportunity is coming to him. When 
Nebuchadrezzar came down and destroyed 
Jerusalem and started on his return 
towards Babylon, somebody said to him: 
“You know that old chap Jeremiah? Well, 
he has not been against us. In fact, he has 
been telling these people that they would 
better yield. Let us take him along with 
us.” And Nebuchadrezzar sent someone 
with the invitation: “Come along, old chap. 
You have done your duty for forty-four 
years. Come over to Babylon. Ezekiel 
is over there, and all of the good people 
are over there.” But Jeremiah said, “No; 
I cannot leave my people.’ And what 
people they were! There was not a man 
among them who could understand him; 
not a man among them who loved him; 
and they took him down to Egypt and 
killed him there; so that he died in an alien 
land, far, far from the land he loved. 


Is it any wonder, my friends, that six 
hundred years later when the men of Judah 
saw Jesus walking in their midst they said, 
“Ts not this Jeremiah?” 


Now I want to say a word of cheer and 
encouragement to my brethren in the min- 
istry and to my brethren in the Church. 
Your life does not begin to be great until 
you have felt the inspiring opposition of a 
hostile world. : You cannot love this world 
as you should and sacrifice yourself for it, 
until you estimate its power of doing you 
hurt at its right value. Some of us like 
the nest, we dread the arena. But we will 
never amount to anything until we get into 
the arena. You cannot know your place 
in the arena unless you have your escapes. 
It may be in your prayer closet, or it may 
be in your imagination on high places. As 
Doctor Jowett told us the other day, things 
look differently when we get up on our 
wings. Just think of the mountain tops 
where you can get a broad vision. I re- 
member one day sitting alone on Calton 
Hill in Edinburgh, in one of those Scotch 
mists that we Americans call rain. The 
clouds were broken a bit and here and 
there the sun was breaking out in purple 
glory. You could see west to the Forth 
Bridge, and to the north to the Fifeshire 
Hills and directly in front you could see 
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the Castle. And ever and anon through 
the murk of the storm, you could see those 
depths of the sky that Wordsworth talks 
so much about. Suddenly, as I was sitting 
brooding there above the smoke and noise 
of the great city, I saw an old peasant 
climbing laboriously up the hill. He sat 
down beside me and looked in silence a 
while, just like a Scotchman, and then turned 
to me and said, “Have you got a match?” 
“Yes.” And then he pulled out an old pipe 
and lighted it. I looked at him out of the 
tail of my eye. He had on one of these 
things that peasants wear around their 
necks in lieu of a collar. His coat was 
soiled and ragged, but there was a strange 
mystic glow in the old face. He said: “Do 
you know, I am a shoemaker by trade. I 
live down there by the Cow gate. It is an 
unclean place. There is swearing and 
drinking and fighting there all day long, 
and every now and then I come up here 
and take a look at this to remind me that 
I am not all flesh.’ Ah, my friends, when 


you get up high above the noise and the 


travail of the world, when you follow our | 


Saviour’s example and seek the mountains, 
how different all things seem in the soften- 
ing glow of God’s great kindliness! It 
gives you the feeling that you are not all 
flesh, you are not wholly a part of this 
strange play of material forces surging 
around our planet, but there dwells in you 
an immortal soul, dear unto God, bought 
by Christ and aflame with the great mes- 
sage of love. Oh, build your prayer 
closets on the mountain tops! Go into them 
with your plan. Then go out boldly and 
stand up for Jesus Christ in the world that 
slew Him, and it will happen to you as once 
it happened to a company of obscure, un- 
known men without the support of influ- 
ence or anything of the sort, who thrust 
themselves into the murky darkness of the 
Greco-Roman world with the story of 
the Cross and gave it to men, so that they 
became worthy witnesses to the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK: OUTLINE AND QUESTIONS 
FOR STUDY. 


Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


In view of the fact that the International 
Sunday School lessons will be in the Gos- 
pel of Mark for the next six months, this 
course of studies will be found most timely. 
For those who wish to avail themselves of 
a regular correspondence course, we would 
say that the price for enrollment is $1.25, 
which covers clerical work and postage and 
includes a copy of Dr. Erdman’s Exposi- 
tion of Mark; and by making a remittance 
of this amount, with the name and address, 
to Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 
they may become enrolled as regular stu- 
dents, submitting answers to the questions, 
.and receiving corrections and suggestions 
on their work.—Ebprror. 


THE OUTLINE: 
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Tue PREPARATION. Mark 1. 1-13. 


A; ey Preaching of John the Baptist. 
. 1-8. 


B. The Baptism of Jesus. i. 9-11. 
C. The Temptation of Jesus. i. 12-13. 
: Te 
Tue MINistry IN EASTERN GALILEE. 
i. 14-vii. 23. 
A. The First Period. i. 14-iii, 12. 


1. The Beginning of the Ministry. i. 
_ 14-15. 


2. The Call of the First Disciples. i. 
16-20. 

3. The Cure of the Demoniac in 
Capernaum. i. 21-28. 

4. The Healing of Peter’s Wife’s 
Mother. i. 29-31. 

5. The Ministry at Sunset. i. 32-34. 

6. The eh Retirement from Caper- 
naum. 1.° 35-39, 

Tis Hae Gaia of the Leper. i. 40- 

8. Jesus Forgives Sins. ii. 1-12. 

9. Jesus Companies with Sinners. ii. 

10. The Question i in Reference to Pace 
IS. ipl S22, 

11. The Sabbath Controversy. ii, 23- 


ili. 6. 
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12: ae Retirement to the Lake. iii. 7- 
B. The Second Period. iii. 13-vi. 6. 


le The Choice of the Twelve Disci- 
ples. iii, 13-19. 


The Gerasene Demoniac. v. 1-20. 
The Daughter of Jairus and the 
Woman with an Issue of Blood. 
v. 21-43. 


2. The Unpardonable Sin. iti. 20-30. 

3. The Mother and Brethren of Jesus. 
iii, 31-35. 

4. The Parable of the Sower. iv. 1-25. 

5. The Parable of the Growing 
Grain. iv. 26-29. 

6. The Parable of the Mustard Seed. 
iv. 30-34. 

g Jesus Stills the Storm. iv. 35-41. 

9. 


10. dees Rejected at Nazareth. vi. 1- 
C. The Third Period. vi. 7-vii. 23. 
1. The Mission of the Twelve. vi. 7- 


13) 

The Death of John the Baptist. vi. 
14-29. 

es Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
vi. 45- 
The, Ministry at Gennesaret. vi. 


Jesus Rebukes the Pharisees. vii. 
25: 


2 
3 
0- 
4, Jesus Walks on the Water. 
5 
6 


THA 
Tue Ministry In NorTHERN GALILEE. 
vii. 24-ix. 50. 
A. The First Period. vii. 24-viii. 26. 
1. The Faith of the Syrophcenician 


Woman. vii. 24-30. 

2. The Cure of the Deaf Mute. vii. 
31-37. 

3. The Feeding of the Four Thou- 
sand. viii. 1-10. 

4 ee Warning Against Leaven. viii. 

-21. 
5. The Blind Man of Bethsaida. viii. 


22-26. 


B. The Second Period. viii. 27-ix. 50. 
The Teaching at Cesarea Philippi. 
viii. 27-ix. 1. 

The Transfiguration. ix. 2-13. 

The Cure of a Demoniac Boy. ix. 
14-29. 

The Final Teaching in Galilee. ix. 
30-50 


peor 


== OS 


IW 


Tue Journey THRouGH PER#A AND 
NU pAT Ae xe 02: 


1. The Question About Divorce. x. 
1-12. 
2. Jesus Blesses Little Children. x. 


13-16. 
3. The Peril of Riches. x. 17-31. 


4. ie Predicts His Death. x. 32- 


5) The Request of James and John. 


x. 35-45. 
6. niece Cures Blind Bartimeus. x. 
46-52. 
Wr 
Tue Events or Passion WEEK. 
xi. 1l-xv. 47. 
A. Sunday, The Royal Entry. x1. 1-11. 
B. Monday. 1. The Barren Fig Tree. 
xi. 12-14. 
2. Cleansing the Temple. xi. 15-19. 
C. Tuesday. 1. The Power of Faith. xi. 
Zellic Question of Authority. xi. 27- 
33. 
on bite Parable of the Husbandmen. 
xii. 1-12. 
4. The Question of Paying Tribute. 
xi 3=17. 
5. The Question of Resurrection. xii. 
18-27. 
6. The Question as to the Great Com- 
mandment. xii. 28-34. 
7. The Question of Christ. xii. 35-37. 
8. Warning Against the Scribes. xii. 


38-40. 
9. The Widow’s Mites. 
10. The Coming of Christ. 


D. Wednesday. Conspiracy, 
Treachery. xiv. I-11. je 

E. Thursday. 1. The Last Supper. xiv. 
12-26. 

2, hevAcony. xiv 

3. The Arrest. xiv. 


xii. 41-44, 
xiii, 1-37. 


Devotion, 


27-42. 
43-52. 


F. Friday. 1. Jesus Before the Jewssn 
Council. xiv. 53-65. 
2. Peter Denies His Lord. xiv. 66-72. 
3. Jesus Before Pilate. xv. 1-15. 
4. The Crucifixion. xv. 16-41. 
5) -fhe Burials xv. 42-47. 
Wal, 
Tue RESURRECTION. xvi. 1-8. 
VII. 


Tur APPEARANCES AND THE ASCENSION OF 
THE RisEN Curist. xvi. 9-20. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. What is known of John, whose sur- 
name was Mark or Marcus? Acts xii. 12- 


A (Col, ty, WC, AGS sai A, ANOS Sitti. 
5, 134 Actsixv.37-40, 2° Dimexiv. 11. 
Peter v. 13. 

2. What is meant by “the gospel’? 
Mark i. 1. Rom. i. 1. Rom. i. 16-17. Acts 
xx. 24. John iii. 16. Eph. vi. 15. Eph. 
11 @ Cove, thy 2 Tl atiteng a a6. ; 

3. What is meant by the word “min- 


ister,” in the passage which may be re- 
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garded as the summary or “key-verse” of 
the Gospel of Mark? x. 42-45. 


Tue PREACHING oF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
i. 1-8. 

4. How and why did Jesus praise John? 
Matt. xi. 2-11. 

5. How did John fulfill the prophecies 
of Malachiand Isaiah? Mal. iii. 1. Isa. xi. 3. 
Luke i. 5-17. Matt. i. 1, 2, 6,11. Mark 1. 
1-8. John i. 15, 29, 34. 

6. How did the baptism of John differ 
from the baptism of Jesus? i. 8. Matt. iii. 
1a ejiohn ti 305-76 SActss 145s eA Cisne 
’ 4, 38. Rom. viii. 2, 4-5, 9-10, 13-16. Gal. 
Wi CAA Il (Crosr, wails, IS) 


Tue Baptism or Jesus. i. 9-11. 


7. Why did Jesus submit to the baptism 
of John? Matt. iii, 13-17. John i. 29-34. 
Matt. i. 21. Heb. ii. 14-18; iv. 15-16. Gal. 
mee OC ig Ale al Jolin ane, S 

8. Why is the Holy Spirit symbolized by 
a dove? Luke iii. 22. Gal. v. 22-23. Luke 
See JIGS 

9. On what other occasions did a voice 
from heaven assure Jesus of His Divine 
sonship? Matt. xvii. 1-8. John xii. 28. 


Tue TEMPTATION oF JESUS. i. 12-13. 

10. In what three ways was Jesus 
tempted? Luke iv. 1-13. 

11. How can these be compared with 
the temptation of Eve? Gen. iii. 6. 


Tue BEGINNING OF THE MINIstrRY. i. 14-15.: 


12. Where and how had Jesus begun 
His ministry, before this preaching in 
Galilee? John ii. 13-25; iii. 1-3, 22-23; iv. 
1-14, 39-54. 

13. How did this preaching resemble 
that of Johne- in 4 Matt ims 122) 


Tue CALL or THE First Discretes. i. 16-20. 


14. Had these men previously been asso- 
ciated with Jesus? John i. 35-42; ii. 1, 11; 
iv. 1-3. 

15. What other features of this scene 
are given by Luke? Luke v. 1-11. 

16. What does Christian discipleship 
cost, and what may it accomplish? i. 18, 
20) Luke ix, 23, Marlin 7, Dan sais: 


Tur Cure or THE Demontac IN CAPER- 
NAUM. i. 21-28, 
17, Did Jesus first awaken surprise by 
His teachings or by His miracles? i. 22, 27. 
18: What were some of the results of 
demon-possession? Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22. 
Mark 1. 24; v. 2-7; ix. 20-22. 
19. What resulted from the report of 
the teachings and miracles of Jesus? i. 28, 
BB Yo ris 2 Zh AS sth GSS» 


Tue HEALING or PETrer’s Wire’s Moruer. 
i. 29-31. 

20. What may this scene suggest as to 

the poverty, the sympathy, the tenderness, 


and the power of Jesus? Matt. viii. 20. 
Luke iv. 38-39. 


Tue Mrnistry At SuNSET. i. 32-34. 


21. Why did the people wait until the 
Sabbath day was ended, before bringing 
the sick to Jesus? ii. 23-24; iii. 1-2. 

22. Why was Jesus unwilling to accept 
the testimony of demons? i. 25, 34. Matt. 
x, 25; xii. 24. John v. 8, 11, 16-18. 


Tue First RETIREMENT FROM CAPERNAUM. 
1. 35-39, 


23. What example does Jesus give in 
the practice of prayer? i. 35. 
Vin 123 ix Lea See xi lee lathe xaveeco. 

24. With what spirit did Jesus accept 
interruptions in His times of retirement? 
1) 872392) vimnol-34e o Pile 4 phe 
32, ole Consexitizrds Cole tien 2 ae 


Tue CLEANSING OF THE Leper. i. 40-45. 


25. How does this scene picture the 
power of Christ to cleanse from sin? i. 
40-42. 1 John i. 7-9. Rev. vii. 14. 

26. How should gratitude and obedience 
be related? i. 43-45. John xiv. 15, 21, 23; 
xvnlOn Miohnpavercs 


Jesus Forctves Sins. ii. 1-12. 


27. How is faith in Christ here shown? 
ii. 3-4. 

28. What was the greatest need of the 
sick man? ii. 5. 1 John i. 9. , 

29. How does Jesus here claim to be 
Divine, and what proof of His deity does 
He give? ii. 5-12. John v. 17-18; xiv. 9. 


Jesus CoMPANIES WITH SINNERS. ii. 13-17. 


30. By what name is Levi, the publican, 
more commonly known? Matt. ix. 9-13. 

31. Why did Jesus dine with sinners? 
it, 15-175 2 Mimi os  Lukeexvend=32) 


THE QUESTION IN REFERENCE TO FASTING. 
ii; 18-22. 
32. When should Christians fast? ii. 
18-20. Acts xiii. 3; xiv. 23. 
33. With what does Jesus compare the 
old forms of Judaism and His new teach- 
ing and religious spirit? ii. 21-22. 


Tue SABBATH CONTROVERSY. ii. 23-iii. 6. 


34. Why should Christians worship in 
public on the Sabbath? ii. 28; i. 21; iti. 1- 
Luke iv. 16. Acts xiii. 14, 42, 44; xvi. 
13; xviii. 4. 
35. How did Jesus defend works of 
necessity on the Sabbath? ii. 23-28. 
How is Sabbath observance related 
to works of mercy? ili. 1-6. 


Tue RETIREMENT TO THE LAKE. 


37. Why did Jesus withdraw from 
Capernaum? iii. 6; ii. 7, 16 


8. How does this scene show the popu- 
ae of Jesus with the multitudes? iii. 7- 


Luke v. 6; | 


Hi, 7-12, 5 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nana Kroo Mission, 
viA CAPE PALMAS, SINOE, 
LipertA, West CENTRAL AFRICA. 


TEACHING THE Kroos Exopus xxxiv. 21. 


Usually they don’t need to be taught to 
rest. That comes naturally to the native 
of a tropical country. But to rest on Sun- 
day, with your rice farm newly planted, or 
heading out, and hundreds of hungry birds 
waiting to take their part—ah, that’s an- 
other story! 

In this section, church members as well 
as heathen spent their Sundays in their rice 
farms. We preached and preached and 
preached for three apparently fruitless 
years. “The birds no fit to chop (eat) rice 
on Sundays?” was the universal query. 

“Of course the birds will eat some but 
God no fit to let you suffer if you obey His 
law,” we reiterated. It was no use. The 
idea of letting the birds eat any was too 
repugnant to Kroo nature. 

Then a native rebellion and a revival 
swelled the number of boarders at the Nana 
Kroo Mission School to about 100. On top 
of that, the European War inflated the 
price of rice beyond all reach. And rice is 
the “daily bread” of Kroo school children. 

Prudence said, “Cut down your school 
one half, or close it.” Christ said, “Feed 
my lambs.” We cast prudence to the four 
winds and laid hold mightily upon God. 

We cut a rice farm. True, we had never 
done such work before. It isn’t included 
in one’s bringing up in London, England, 
nor Philadelphia, U. S. A. But then, 
neither had we been taught to make soap, 
nor manufacture a yeast cake, nor build a 
house, nor sit on a Kroo man’s head while 
he carried us through a river up to his 
mouth. We had mastered these arts—and, 
anyway, the missionary’s motto in Africa 
is, “You can, because you must.” 

Our boys helped us so faithfully. Acres 
of swamp land were cleared of an eight 
years’ growth of bush. Anxious days were 
Spent scanning the sky for clouds while 
the débris was drying. One glorious day 
arrived when everything went up in smoke. 
Dirty days followed when cleaning the 
ground by hand was the order of business. 
Brighter days came when the air resounded 
with the click of hoes, as long ranks of 
women and girls, in all 220, advanced, cut- 
ting the ground, covering the seed and 
planting cassava with their toes. 

Then came Sunday. We put the newly 
planted farm into God’s hands and “rested 
the Sabbath Day.” And then we saw God’s 
purpose in all this toil, for while the 
heathen could close their ears to the 
preached word, they could not close their 
eyes to the illustrated sermon of an_un- 
watched rice farm on every Lord’s Day. 


And a thousand eyes were upon us. 
Whether or not the birds ate their part, I 
do not know. The rice sprouted and grew 
luxuriantly. The heathen waited in non- 
committal silence. 

_Then came the drought. All around us, 
rice farms withered and died under the 
blazing sun. Our own rice began to look 
a, little rusty. We got down to united, per- 
sistent prayer. Rain fell—tons of it—into 
the greedy sea, but only a light sprinkling 
on the land. It was as if God said, “See, 
I hear your prayer, but you must wait.a 
little.’ We saw God’s hand in this test of 
faith when we found out that in the town 
a devil woman had been engaged to conjure 
rain. Had our prayers been fully answered, 
the credit would have gone to her and God 
has said, “My glory will I not give to an- 
other.” Then, too, clear weather was an 
important factor in the revival God sent 
just. at this crisis—but you shall hear of 
that, later. 

Our rice, unspoiled by the drought, began 
to head out. “Surely now you no fit to 
leave the farm on Sundays,’ plead our | 
neighbors, almost with tears, for to de- 
liberately waste food in hungry Krooland 
is the unpardonable sin. Every possible 
concession was advanced. “Pay our town 
boys to watch your rice on Sundays while 
you do your church work,” was the popular 
suggestion. Anything under the sun except 
trust God! 

Faithfully was the bird watching done 
week by week. A score of boys, through 
drenching cold rain, under blazing hot sun, 
from daydawn to sunset, six days out of 
every seven, drove away the rice birds 
from the grain. Day and night sessions. of 
school were held by the missionaries, so 
that no boy should lose his beloved studies 
because of the farm. 

Not only did our boys watch. They 
prayed. Earnestly, importunely, every 
morning and before eating every night, 
great volumes of prayer went up to God 
that He would take care of the rice and 
show the heathen that He had power. Their 
own faith grew and deepened and so did 
the faith of our native workers. 

To adults, with families dependent upon 
them, with all their people against them, 
with relatives refusing to let them have 
seed rice because they said, “You teach’ 
the birds to eat rice’; and “You waste 
the rice by letting the birds eat it on Sun- 
days,”—to such adults, leaving their rice 
untended by any visible helper on every 
Lord’s Day was a sore test of faith. One 
or two faltered, but most stood firm and 
it was given to them to declare, “If the 
birds eat all our rice, all right, it be good, 
God will bring something else for ts.” 
Timid Christians went into their farms on 
Sundays and in every case lost nearly their 
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entire crop, while the farms of stronger 
Christians, unwatched on Sundays, right 
beside theirs, yielded such abundant -har- 
vests that men exclaimed, “God can do 
something !” 

Through these months we have seen the 
literal fulfilment of such promises as these 
—“I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits 
of your ground” (Mal. iii. 11); “If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land” (Isa. i. 19) and the many 
promises in Deut. xxviii. And there is 
perhaps no place in the world where faith 
is tested so much as in this same land of 
Africa, and perhaps no country where we 
see the inspiration of the Bible in all its 
promises so clearly illustrated. Oriental 
customs so common in the Bible and mira- 


cles wrought by unseen hands, are just 
as clearly seen here to-day as they were 
in the land of Palestine. One has only to 
live here to see that the Bible is true, 
whether men believe it or not. : 

We had the best crop of rice in the 
country, and the natives say that if this 
mission rice farm belonged to any one man, 
they would take him by force and make 
him king. The visible appeals to the Afri- 
can more than anything else. What he 
sees, he believes in. 

This farm was a farm of prayer. Before 
cutting, it was dedicated by prayer. Before 
burning, it was dedicated again by prayer. 
The planting rice was dedicated by prayer. 


And prayer has gone up unceasingly for it. - 


The results prove that it pleased God. 
Watter B. and Maupe WILLIAMS. 


Luanza Mission, 
Conco BELGE, 


August 1, 1917. 
Dear Friend: 


This letter will go South guarded by six 
men who carry six long spears, because 
last Wednesday a big lion met them with 
the incoming mail, and there was a wild 
scramble for right of way. The men are 
rough government soldiers with not a taint 
of piety, but when they got out of this 
trouble without even a scratch, the decent 
fellows all declared that it was the presence 
of Mission letters in the mail that saved 
them from the lions; for, said they, quite 
sanctimoniously, ‘Mission letters are 
prayed-for letters, and the prayers fol- 
lowed them all the way.” Better still; they 
all said when they get their discharge they 
would come and live with us to get the 
Gospel. 

Do not be misled by my prominent postal 
address, for I am really writing along the 
Range where the death of a king has called 
me to do some very opportune preaching. 
Like all primitive people, the Africans con- 
centrate on such a primitive thing as death; 
call a tribal halt and for days and days 
they magnify death, making much of its 
sting and strength. But a king’s death 
caps the climax: tribesmen with spears 
glistening in the sun stream in from far 
and near, and now it is, with the air so 
full of fate, the missionary should seize 
on the great opportunity to get them all by 
the open grave and preach Christ as King 
of the keys of Death. 

We speak a lot about finding an “oppor- 
tunity” and forget that this word is only 
the English spelling of the easy schoolboy 
Latin, 0b and porta, “in front of the door,” 
the point being that the opportunity does 
not drop into your lap, but you, on the 
alert, must be on the spot to dart in when 


the opening appears. In this case it is the 
open grave that is the open door, and the 
same door of death to the departed can 
become the door of life to many: at one 
end of the town you could see the armed 
men arriving, and at the southern end, here 
comes a band of Christians out of the 
grass, singing a joyful song of salvation. 

In the old days they would have been 
growled down as upstarts, for these royal 
burials were the scene of rivers of blood, 
when the old innocents of the town were 
killed to keep the dead king company. 
Now we are on the spot to be the Divine 
detectives and have captured the town for 
Christ, some of the young Christians under 
Mr. Higgins having remained behind to 
make a stately coffin for the royal remains. 
So you see it is not all negation, and while 
we deprive them of their old devilish sacri- 
fices, we add dignity to the funeral of a 
king. All Africa from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean never had a tombstone, and 
whenever a man’s most bitter enemy dies 
he at once receives showers of compliments 
where formerly when alive he was greeted 
with a shower of arrows. The devil canon- 
izes all his criminals this way, and the dead 
become altogether delightful and desirable 
—I presume because their enemies delight- 
fully desired their death. “Potato praise,” 
this is called, because the best part of them 
is underground! To hear an African talk 
thus flatteringly: of his dead rival makes 
one recall the old pleasantry that HIC 
JACET means “Hear lies” not, “Here lies.” 

Things are getting lively, for there is 
preaching going on all over the town, and 
each new detachment of official mourners 


as it arrives gets its own special message. . 


The most imposing of these arrivals is 
from Mpweto on the north shore of 
Mweru Lake, where one of our evangelists 
has been doing valiant service, and these 
enemies of the Gospel report ruefully that 
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124 souls have deserted the devil and are 
following Christ. 

Tt is now getting fiercely hot with the 
sun in mid-heaven: the heat of the vertical 
rays burns our body, but again and again 
a streak of heavenly coolness trickles 
through my soul. Oh, the glorious preach- 
ing going on—creature-humbling, Christ- 
exalting preaching! You would pardon 
these raw native evangelists all their verbal 
delinquencies and idiosyncrasies, if you 
heard how they do it. When the love of 
God gets at the roots of a Luban’s being, 
he can preach a full Gospel without invec- 
tive yet very effective: even when he does 
wind up with “the seven last woes” he does 
it in such a wise way that all the preachers 
of the world could go to school in his mud 
hut. He never learned Greek, but he has 
got the true idea that all these “woes” 
uttered by Christ (““Woe unto thee, Chora- 
zin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida!’”’) were 
only sighs that stabbed inwardly on the 
speaker, not out on the hearer; not impre- 
cations but self-commiseration: so when 
he sighs for sin, he is really sighing for 
himself and not censoriously for others. 

One of these preachers is an old gentle- 
man who has no idolatrous reverence for 
white men, and this gives him the sort of 
status of The Candid Friend: call him a 
shining saint, though, for if ever mortal 
man preached Christ it is this fine old fel- 
low who preaches a God “Who knows us 
at our worst, yet loves us with His very 
best.’ When I came round to where he 
was, he was transfixing the crowd with 
the Crucifixion of Christ, but one phase of 
it had gripped him, and he kept at the in- 
credible tragedy of the soldiers spitting on 
Christ’s face. And his business is to prove 
that every dawning day sees the same sin- 
ful spitting indulged in by the very men 
who stroke the devil down while they spit 
on Christ’s face. More than that; he has 
set out to prove that this local spitting on 
Christ’s face is far worse than the old 
long-done, long-preached-upon deed at 
Golgotha. This is how he does it, a proof 
that the black brain has a subtle power of 
expressing a difficult angle of tragic truth. 
“For,” says he, “they only did it when He 
was on the Tree, but you are doing it to 
the Face of Christ on the Throne, and that 
this is worse for you is proved thus. Be- 
cause, we here in Africa have a saying that 
if you spit straight up at the sky, you are 
just spitting in your own face, for the 
saliva only went up from you to come back 
down on you. Yes, those at the Cross did 
the same thing but differently: when they 
spat on His face without a cause, they were 
only spitting on their own cause. For He 
was there for them and they were there 
against themselves. But they only spat 
across at Him, whereas you are spittmg 
up at Him in the glory: they did not know 
what they were doing, but you know that 
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every time you spit up at Him you are only 
spitting on yourselves.” 

Well done, Ethiopia! surely, this is a 
true stretching out of your hands unto 
God. It is curious that all through Africa 
this idiom for “stretching out the hands” 
exactly agrees with all the usages in He- 
brew, and therefore disagrees with the 
stupid old error in English of thinking that 
this means Ethiopia coming to beg a boon 
from God. No, the very same psalm that 
says “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God” explains this as not beg- 
ging but bestowing, in the words, “Because 
of thy temple at Jerusalem shall kings 
bring presents unto thee . . Ethiopia 
shall, etc.” It is of the land of the slaves 
that it is written, “Princes shall come out 
of Egypt; Ethiopia,” and we are trying to 
build up a church of no-begging but ever 
bestowing Africans who will freely give 
because they freely received. 

Perhaps we did wrong, but these natives 
have lived with me for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and with their own eyes they saw 
us turn away costly gifts of ivory and 
rubber worth thousands of pounds; saw 
us refuse to develop great economic re- 
sources, lest by so doing our own souls 
and the souls of these young Lubans would 
suffer thereby. And the reward we are 
getting is that they, on their own incentive, 
are now traveling hundreds of miles, lean 
and weary in the service of God and lost 
souls. They are off in many directions 
and send back messages written on soiled 
pages of old copybooks; curious attempts 
these at a very illiterate form of corre- 
spondence. Like the immortal Mr. Toots, 
these young men rather fancy themselves 
as letter writers, and the resultant can’t- 
spell-a-word communications generally all 
commence with a florid, apostolic benedic- 
tion, then go dwindling down to such mun- 
dane matters as the latest persecutions and 
conversions of their town. Mark you, all 
this wooden, stilted screed is from the same 
man who, in speech, is a simple stick-to-the- 
point fellow with no frills or fancies. Why 
this contradiction of character? Does it 
mean that because writing is such an artifi- 
cial expedient he must follow suit and be 
artificial accordingly? 
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Meantime, the great call comes in from 
all around for buildings, and yet more 
buildings: had I only £100,000 I would 
make many a missionary’s heart sing for 
joy. For just you try and conceive what 
all this building means: here you have the 
government telling us that seeing we were 
first in all the country that, therefore, if we 
can place a Bible school in each town, then 
that will debar the Roman Catholics from 
entering that place in the sense of occupy- 
ing the same officially. To you far away, 
mere bricks and mortar seem a sordid, non- 
spiritual enterprise, but here it amounts to 
a right of preémption, and the building 
built is not merely a pledge of occupancy 
by us, but also a challenge to the Church 
here to arise and fulfill its pledge. Great 
kings have passed away and left the in- 
terests of their country to us with their 
dying breath, and are we to disown all this 
responsibility because it is too big, and we 
too small? The kingdoms of this world 
will pass away, but this banner of the 


Cross flies on every shore, and unto our 
Lord every knee shall bow. 

Meantime, He is saving the souls of men 
with an eye of pity, an arm of strength 
and a heart of love; and yours it is, and 
mine,-to send out the call of God ail 
around. Our old schooner kept afloat long 
after its appointed time, then sank with a 
hundred holes in it: the day will come 
again when we will, please God, dash into 
our great waves here and visit the little 
churches. 


The Shepherd sails the northern main; 
The brotherhood of saints are glad. 
He greets them once, he sails again; 
So late! such storms! the saint is mad. 


He heard across the howling seas 
Chime gospel bells on wintry nights; 

He saw on spray-swept Mweru shores 
Twinkle the sanctuary lights. 


Loyally ever, 
DAN CRAWFORD. 


RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Armenian War Suf- 
ferers (Relief for) : 


12094ee ees $ 500 


Belgian Children 
War Sufferers 
(Relief for): 


VSO SOM rraspeee $ 10 00 


Central Africa (Dan 
Crawford’s Work 


12902 fae $ 25 00 


Labrador (Dr. Gren- 
fell’s Work in): 


12922 i avers eiave $ 25 00 
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Our Book Table. 


Animals’ Christmas Tree (The). By Rev. John 
P. Peters. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Cloth. 32 pages. 25 cents net. 


A pretty little tale which illustrates what the 
Spirit of Christ can do for men by telling what 
it did “once upon a time” for the animals who 
had a Christmas tree. The animals got their idea 
of a tree from men and the application of the 
story is that we can get the idea of Christmas 
from the animals. But we cannot tell how this is 
so without telling the story. The dainty binding 
of this little volume, as well as its wholesome 
lesson, will commend it to many as a Christmas 
remembrance for another year.—H. P. 


Balancing Country Life. Edited by The County 
Work Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A.’s. Association Press, 
New York. Cloth. 136 pages. $1. 

Home of the Countryside (The). Edited by The 
County Work Department of the International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s. Association Press, 
New York. Cloth. 149 pages. $1. 

New Country Church Building (The). By Ed- 
mund deSchweinitz Brunner. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the United States and 
Canada. New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 141 
pages. 75 cents. 

Using the Resources of the Country Church. By 
Ernest R. Groves. Association Press, New 
York. Cloth. 152 pages. 75 cents. 


The chief significance of these books lies in the 


evidence they bring of the new and vigorous 
thought now directed toward the solution of the 
country church problem. The first two books 
mentioned are collections of addresses delivered 
at conferences called for the discussion of social 
questions in rural communities. The speakers 
include representatives of Theological Seminaries, 
Agricultural Colleges, the Religious’ and Agri- 
cultural Press, Bureaus of Education, Churches 
and other agencies having to do with the human 
factor in country life. One cannot read the ad- 
dresses without in some part sharing in the in- 
spiration of the conferences, without gaining a 
clearer sense of rural needs and a wider vision 
of the possibilities of rural work. 

Mr. Brunner’s volume is a practical guidebook 
for those who contemplate the building of a 
country church. It covers everything from the 
building campaign and the raising of funds to 
the ventilating system and the equipment of the 
kitchen. It is, moreover, prolific with suggestions 
in matters of general church efficiency, and com- 
bines its discussion of the model church building 
with a presentation of the author’s progressive 
conception of a model church programme. 

Quite the most suggestive and valuable book of 
the group is the fourth, by Ernest R. Groves, 
Professor of Sociology at New Hampshire State 
College. This call to rural statesmanship might 
profitably be read by all church leaders in both 
country and city. The earlier chapters of the 
book are occupied with a sympathetic discussion 
of the peculiar difficulties and advantages which 
meet the religious worker in the country, from 
which the author passes to a statement of the 
Church’s great opportunity in the conservation of 
our moral resources. Among these moral re- 
sources are included community spirit, the family, 
recreation, physical health, mental health, beauty 
and goodness, to each of which a brief chapter 
is devoted.—_J. J. M. 


By John A. Lansing. Uni- 
Cloth. 128 


Bible Interpretation. 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
pages. 50 cents. 


This little book of word studies is a good example 
of a fruitful method of Bible study which, the 
author thinks, ‘‘leads us ever anew to the con- 
viction that this book is indeed the Word of 
God, written by men led and inspired of God, 
dealing with universal problems, consistent with 
itself, and intelligible to all.’ To the list of 
examples under the word “eternal” (aionios), 
translated “‘age-long,”’ should be added Rom. xvi. 
26, “the eternal God,” and Heb. ix. 14, “eternal 
Spirit.’—W. H. J. 


Concise History of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America (A). By Rev. 
William Henry Roberts, D. D., LL. D. Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work, Philadelphia. Cloth. 85 pages. 
50 cents net. 

An admirable summary of the history and work 

of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., first issued 

about thirty years ago, and now brought down 
to date. The author, Dr. Roberts, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, is one of the foremost 

denominational leaders of the country.—E. J. R. 


By Margaret Slattery. Pil- 


Costly Star (The). 
Illustrated. Board. 32 


grim Press, Boston. 
pages. 60 cents net. 
Miss Slattery’s books, always to be anticipated, 
do not fail in their searching and telling messages, 
and the Christmas season seems to possess a 
special quality expressive of universal love. “‘The 
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Costly Star’? embodies these points. An estranged 
couple gained ‘a vision of the Star which alone 
can bring peace to harassed souls, so the story 
goes, and they are reunited through their love 
for their little son. In the light of that Star— 
Love—selfishness dies and_ reconciliation and 
peace come to them, as it comes to all men and 
women and nations of the world who are willing 
to pay the price for a sight of that ‘Costly Star.” 


Devil in Modern Society (The). By James Wil- 
liam Lowber, A. M., LL. D., M. R. A. S., F. R. 
G. S. Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Paper. 208 pages. 50 cents. 


This is a miscellaneous collection of discourses 
on practical themes. Dancing, the theater, 
drunkenness, impurity and pauperism are amongst 
the subjects discussed. This publication is much 
more valuable than most of its kind. Dr. Lowber 
is not only a thinker, but a sharp observer. 
Moreover, he keeps out of ruts, speaks to the 
point, and is loyal to the Word of God. The 
popular mind sadly needs instruction in the very 
matters he discusses, and the common people will 
hear him gladly.—£. J. R. 


Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels for Historical 
and Critical Study (A). By Ernest De Witt 
Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Map. Cloth. 
275 pages. $1.25. 


People who hear about the “Synoptic Problem”’ 
have found it hard to get in convenient form 
the material to understand what is the problem 
and what its most probable solution. The prob- 
lem is, of course, to explain, as a literary phe- 
nomenon, the resemblances and the differences 
between the first three Gospels. Never before 
has the comparison of the Gospels been made so 
thoroughly practicable and so convenient as this 
volume makes it. It will be useful to many to 
whom the “Synoptic Problem” is no problem at 
all, as well as to all who are interested in attempts 
at its solution.—J. L. K, 


New Birth (The). By Arthur W. Pink. Bible 
Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa. Paper. 33 pages. 
5 cents. 


Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ (The): 
Its Place and Importance -in Christianity. By 
B. F. Kean. Bible Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa. 
Paper. 25 pages. 5 cents. 


These are careful theological studies, containing 
a great amount of matter in small compass.— 
Whe AO, be 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. 1918. By Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, D. D., and Amos R. Wells, Litt. D., 
LL. D. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Maps. Cloth. 383 pages. $1.25 net. 


This is a standard publication, always sound, 
suggestive and full of illustrative material. There 
could be no higher praise of the 1918 series than 
to say that it is as good as ever.—E, J. R. 


Prodigal Son Ten Years Later (The). By John 
Andrew Holmes, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Board. 29 pages. 50 cents net. 


If anybody is inclined to think that the way of 
joy and peace is to sow wild oats and then come 
back as a prodigal son to a life of feasting at 
home, he needs the message of this book. The 
author of this address gives the impression of 
rating the elder brother higher and the prodigal 


lower than Jesus rated them: but as Christ’s real 
interest in the parable centers in the father, the 
relative rating of the sons is not very important. 
—J. L. K. 


Recreation and the Church. By Herbert Wright 
Gates. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 185 pages. $1 net. 


Mr. Gates, superintendent of Brick Church Insti- 
tute and director of Religious Education in Brick 
Church, Rochester, New York, has here given us 
a brief monograph on the Church in its relation 
to play. A persuasive defense of the spiritual 
value of recreation is followed by a thoroughly 
practical treatise on methods adapted to various 
churches in various communities, written by a 
man who has studied his subject on the ground. 
The book closes with a very exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy on all phases of the subject. It is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of modern church 
activities.—J. J. M. 3 


By Mary Emery Hall.  Pil- 
Cloth. 212 


Roger Williams. 
grim Press, Boston. Illustrated. 
pages. $1.25 net. 

The need of a brief, clear and popular biography 

of Roger Williams is well met by Mrs. Hall’s 

new book. The splendid traditions of American 
liberty owe a debt, never fully acknowledged, to 
this persistent apostle of liberty of conscience, 
and the story of his hard but devoted and: per- 
sistent life deserves a rereading in such days as 
these. In spite of some eccentricities, Roger Wil- 
liams had certain elements of character which 
should mark every American citizen, and it is in 
the forming of the ideals of young citizens that 
this book should find its greatest usefulness. It 
may well serve as collateral reading for school 
courses in American history and for church 
classes.—E. M. N. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1918. By the Monday Club. Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. Cloth. 369 pages. $1.15. 


The majority of these discourses have been writ- 
ten by men skilled in the exercise of the homi- 
letical art. They evince a thorough grasp of 
modern social conditions, and interpret with in- 
sight and sympathy the sublime teachings of 
Jesus in so far as these bear upon them. The 
New Testament Evangel, as commonly under- 
stood, is little handled, although some of the 
sermons are in the best spirit of evangelical Con- 
gregationalism. There are certain presentations 
that are likely to be rejected by Bible students, 
while the advanced liberalism of certain contribu- 
tors is regrettable.—E. J. R. 


Social Theory of Religious Education (A). By 
George Albert Coe. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 361 pages. $1.50 net. 


Anything even approximating an adequate discus- 
sion of this new and able work by Dr. Coe would 
involve too lengthy a review of the theologico- 
philosophical system out of which it has arisen, 
Christianity here reduces to the idea of the Divine 
paternity and the democracy of God. The true 
religious education is not the imposing of dogma 
from without, as in the old, mistaken methods of 
Protestantism and Catholicism; rather, it consists 
in leading the young to undertake the exercise 
of social duties. Let them learn by doing. In 
due time the result will be found to be the 
voluntary and loving undertaking of the activities 
characteristic of the ideal, coming social order. 
The book furnishes abundant evidence of. wide 
reading along educational and sociological lines, 
and contains valuable suggestions for those who 
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may be able to receive them. On the other hand, 
it is sure to provoke challenge. Thus, if authori- 
tative dogma lacks the dynamic required to bring 
about social reformation, how comes it that the 
rule has not held good, let us say, in the Tem- 
perance movement? As all know, our country 
is rapidly going dry; but this fortunate fact is, 
beyond controversy, mainly due to the incorpora- 
tion of Temperance information in the text-books 
of the public schools through the labors of the 
W. C. T. U. And again, if neither Protestant 
nor Catholic may make use of the outworn method 
of authority in teaching, how comes this educa- 
tional pioneer to be brandishing in our faces a 
final, social interpretation of the Gospel? A book 
like this is clearly in order, provided the first 
principles of the liberal theology have been estab- 
lished. But have they been? Mr. Lincoln assured 
Mr. Bates that calling a sheep’s tail a leg did 
not make it such. It is nothing less than sur- 
prising to find the thought of Union Seminary 
(where Dr. Coe holds a chair) so static on the 
subject of evolutionism, in view of the fact that 
the newer trends seem steadily swinging away 
from an imperious dogmatism, now a little rusty. 
Dr. Coe’s educational theory, however, is the 
logical outcome of his principles, since evolution- 
ism involves at best no more than a hemisphere, 
monistic deity, so that only an exuberant opti- 
mism could expect to find set forth in such a work 
as this the application of revealed truth by the 
gracious power of the Holy Spirit. As to the 
social system advocated by Dr. Coe, it is almost 
suggestive of socialism. Sharp antagonism is 
likely to be provoked by some of the things said 
about the Old Testament (p. 314), and the limita- 
tions of Jesus (p. 54).—E. J. R. 


State Socialism after the War. By Thomas J. 
Hughes. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 351 pages. $1.50 net. 


Time itself is really the best book reviewer after 
all. Books which deal with the war or its out- 
come are subject to almost daily revision and a 
year may strangely alter their value. This is 
true, though only in part, of Mr. Hughes’ sug- 
gestive book. 

He begins with the prediction that the year 
1914 will prove to have been one of the turning 
points of human history, and that the historian 
of the future, in following the rise of state social- 
ism, will date the beginnings of it from August, 
1914; and he brings a substantial body of con- 
temporaneous utterance to back up his opinion. 
With all this as a preface, he changes from 
prophet to historian and goes on to describe in 
detail the organization of an African State, an 
English colony which he calls Egqualand. He 
begins with the outcome of the peace council 
held at the termination of the war, in which he 
figures the United States participating as a 
neutral, shows how universal disarmament was 
secured and how England and Germany divided 
between them the African territorial possessions 
of themselves and their neighbors. According 
to Mr. Hughes, this historical peace council (yet 
to be convened) was a kind of game of “freeze- 
out” in which England kept all she had and 
Germany got the rest, as far as Africa goes. The 
English then proceeded to establish, ‘‘somewhere 
in Africa,’ Mr. Hughes’ ideal social state. He 
assumes the state ownership of all land and 
natural resources and the administration of these 
through districts. Individuals are permitted to 
hold equities, not in the land itself, but in the 
improvements upon the land in proportion to their 
earning capacity. They are also secured a funda- 
mental equal wage by the state, to which they 


may add in various ways by their earning capa- 
city. It is all a really ingenious combination of 
equality and personal initiative, with something 
like Henry George’s single tax as the basis of it, 
though it is vastly more than that. There are 
long tables of figures showing just how it works 
out and no one, in the light of what the state is 
doing to-day, would dare to say that such a 
scheme is impossible, nor that it would not, on 
the whole, be richer in human well-being than 
our present hit-and-miss industrial system. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Hughes or not in 
his details or even in his general plans, there is 
good reason for thinking that we are on the edge 
of vast social changes, and that the world which 
trembled to the shock of the guns of August, 
1914, belongs already to history. Such books as 
Mr. Hughes’ deserve consideration. They are 
not only one of the signs of the times, but it 
may well be that they are feeling toward some- 
thing whose form, not yet to be described, will 
nevertheless some day be realized.—G. G. A. 


By Robert E. Speer. 
Cloth. 184 


Stuff of Manhood (The). 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
pages. $1 net. 


In this book we have five lectures delivered to 
the students of Ohio Wesleyan University, being 
one of the Merrick Lecture Series. We have had 
many books from the pen of Mr. Speer. This 
latest contribution will rank with his very best. 
It pulsates with manly vigor. The battle ground 
of the book is in the soul. His purpose “‘is to 
urge our keeping, if we have not lost them, and 
our regaining, if we feel them: slipping from us, 
some of the elemental moral qualities, and spirit- 
ual resources, which are vital to the capacity for 
duty and to the living a full and efficient life.” 

The first lecture is on ‘“‘Discipline and Aus- 
terity.’ Emphasis is laid on the appeal of 
Christ to the sacrificial and heroic. ‘In every 
call which He issues to men there is this un- 
mistakable note of austerity.” Self-discipline and 
self-mastery impart the iron fiber and red blood 
that make a true man. We find ringing through 
this the call of Christ to “hard and noble tasks, 
tasks, that are crosses in the divinest sense, sacred 
with sorrow and grief.” , 

The remaining lectures develop this theme. 
The one on the “Unfrightened Hope” strikes a 
note often omitted in our Christian thinking— 
the place that hope must have in all noble 
endeavor. 

The lecture on the “Joy of the Minority” rings 
with the message that every man should say 
what he thinks, should not fear to express his 
inward convictions when his opinion is called 
for; that he should shun all compromise, and dare 
to stand alone. 

In these lectures we have revealed the methods 
by which men become strong, and step into places 
of influence. It is a clarion call to fight for the 
right. True to his method, Mr. Speer fills his 
lectures with apt quotations and striking illustra- 
tions gathered from every hand. It appeals to 
the. intellect as well as the heart, and is a thrill- 
ing message to men young and old.—S. C. H. 


Superintendents’ Guide for 1918 (The). By Harry 
Edwards’ Bartow. American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia. Leatherette. 92 pages. 
25 cents, net. 

A handy compendium in vest-pocket size for the 

superintendents of schools, using the uniform 

lessons. Suggestive orders of service, appropriate 


. hymns and prayers, and many helpful hints on 


the work of the school, are commendable features. 
—E, M. N. 
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Unshaken Kingdom (The). By Henry C. Mabie, 
D. D., LL. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 180 pages. $1 net. 


In view of the anxieties and questionings raised 
by the war and by the intellectual currents of 
our times, Dr. Mabie gives us in this book a 
presentation of the -Christian religion as the 
imperishable truth. Two lines of presentation are 
carried along together—one textual and dogmatic, 
the other rational and apologetic. While the 
result does not conform to some canons of liter- 
ary art, it is exceedingly impressive as showing 
the actual harmony of results in a proper use of 
the two ways of studying religion. It is such a 
harmony of result in man’s relation to God and 
God’s relation to man that the book itself de- 
scribes and makes impressive. Many pastors will 
find Dr. Mabie’s words useful for circulation 
among their parishioners; and many more will 
find them suggestive of valuable lines of thought. 
a et a 6 


Voice of God in the Present Hour (The). By 
R. A. Torrey, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York, Cloth. 255 pages. $1.25 net. 


A series of sermons by an evangelist who accepts 
the Bible in its “‘litteral’? sense. If the world 
did more of this, it would be a better place. The 
different topics are those that conservative ortho- 
dox theology deals with in a most simple-minded, 
matter-of-fact way: the Deity of Christ, the Su- 
premacy of the Bible over all other books, Where 
shall we spend Eternity? How God Guides, the 
New Birth, etc., etc. Each sermon is worked 
out in an orderly, analytical way, as by the 
prescribed method of the best homiletics. There 
are always ample illustrations and proof texts, 
definitely and dogmatically given, as coming from 
deep conviction of the truth. In these times of 
questioning and uncertainty, it will do us good 
to have the words of one who speaks whereof 
he knows, with no doubtful voice, of the eternal 
Christian fundamental verities, dealing with all 
sides of a man’s life’s needs. 

Coming at such a time as this it is most valu- 
able to have our minds recalled to consider these 
things. To the questioning, bewildered soul, the 
unredeemed sinner, the hesitating Christian, this 
volume will bring encouragement and stability.— 
INEM OS TMs 


What the World Owes Luther. By Junius B. 
Remensnyder, D. D., LL. D. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Cloth. 94 pages. 50 cents net. 


Of the lives of Luther there are many. This is 
a short, but comprehensive character sketch, and 
a most readable one, too. Its publication just 
now is obviously timely. The author deals with 
the outstanding experiences in his life and de- 
beribes his chief characteristics, not only his 
good ones, but his faults as well. In the chapter 
“Luther’s Faults” he says: “And the fact that 
the largest churches of Protestantism, the more 
conservative, with their higher theories of the 
sacraments, are also the most vigorous and pro- 
gressive ones, strengthens his attitude as not 
uncharitable but wisely judicious,” referring to 
his refusal to agree with Zwingli on his interpre- 
tation of the sacraments. This statement of the 
author might well be questioned, for we can 
hardly agree. His faults but served to reveal 
his humanity; his good characteristics far out- 
weighed his other ones.. His attitude on war 
shows a distinctly medieval atmosphere of mind, 
not yet outgrown by most of our churches. The 
other chapters show forth his well-rounded charac- 
ter, his unique personality in all its fullness and 


diversity. What he has meant to the world in 
helping to bring it “up to date” is well set forth, 
and even the Roman Catholic acknowledges the 
debt the world owes to him. The book is a 
“Pocket Edition” of this great man.—N. C. W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American Physician in Turkey (An). By Clar- 
ence D. Ussher, M. D. Grace H. Knapp, Col- 
laborating. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 339 pages. $1.75 net. 


Bible in English Literature (The). By Edgar 
Whitaker Work, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 287 pages. $1.25 net. 


Blessed Birthday (The): A Christmas Miracle 
Play. By Florence Converse. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Board. 68 pages. 75 cents 
net. 


Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal Expression 
(The). By Edgar Young Mullins, D. D., LL. 
D. American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 514 pages. $2.50. 


Designer of Dawns, and Other Tales (A). By 
Gertrude Russell Lewis. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Board. 67 pages. 50 cents net. 


Godward Side of Life (The). By Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, D. D. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
192 pages. $1.50 net. 


Gospel According to Saint Mark from the Twen- 
tieth Century New Testament (The). F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Paper. 40 pages. $5 
per hundred. 


League of Nations. By Theodore Marburg, 
M, A., LL. D: Macmillan: Co.,) News York: 
Board. 139 pages. 50 cents. 


Means and Methods in the Religious Education 
of the Young. By John Davidson, M. A., D. 
Phil. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Cloth. 152 pages. 


Militant America and Jesus Christ. By Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Board. 74 pages. 65 cents net. 


Mission of the Church in the World (The). By 
I. M. Haldeman, D. D. Charles C. Cook, 
New York. Paper. 54 pages. 25 cents. 


Noontime Messages in a College Chapel. Ad- 
dresses by Twenty-five Well-known Preachers. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 181 pages. 
$1.25) net: 


Recollections. By John, Viscount Morley, O. M. 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. Two vol- 
umes. $7.50 per set. 

Vol. I, 388 pages. 
Vol. II, 382 pages. 


Salvation. By Lewis Sperry Chafer. Charles C. 
Cook, New York. Cloth. 139 pages. 75 cents 
net. 


Seven Laws of Teaching (The). By John Mil- 
ton Gregory. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 
129 pages. 75 cents net. 


Spirit Power. By May Thirza Churchill. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 64 pages, 
60 cents net. 


Stronghold of Truth (The). By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D. D. Biola Book Room, Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paper. 64 pages. 25 cents. 

System of Natural Theism (A). By Leander S. 
Keyser, D. D. German Literary Board, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Cloth. 144 pages. $1. 
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War-Time Tasks of Every Church and Com- 
munity (The). Prepared by the Committee on 
War-Time Local Inter-Church Work for the 
Congress on the Purpose and Methods of Inter- 
Church Work. The Commission on Inter- 
Church Federations of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, New York. 
Paper. 64 pages. 10 cents. 


Why I Believe the Bible. By David James Bur- 
tell, F._H. Revell €o., New York. Cloth. 
199 pages. $1 net. 


World Conflict in the Light of the Prophetic 
Word (The). By F. C. Jennings. Publication 
Office, “Our Hope,’ New York. Cloth. 173 
pages. 75 cents net. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


Those desiring to enter this course should read 
the foreword in the October issue. 
should be sent to Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston 
Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. It is not too late; 
enter now and win the $10 prize. 


Tue King WuHo Came. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Matt it, 23. 
Luke ii. 39-52. 
Exodus xii. 1-30. 


Questions to be Answered. 


1. At what age did Jewish boys become 
responsible for themselves? 

2. What verses tell us the kind of a boy 
Jesus was? 

3. Do we know of any miracle per- 
formed by Jesus before He began His pub- 
lic ministry? 

4. What are the first recorded words of 
Jesus? What did they show as to the aim 
of His whole life? 

5. Give one event in Bible history con- 
nected with each of the three mountains 
viewed from Nazareth. 

6. What miracle in Acts is connected 
with the “Beautiful Gate” of the Temple? 


III. ScHoot Days AND COLLEGE. 


The village of Nazareth, where the little 

- Boy King was taken by His parents to 
live, is one of the most beautiful spots in 
Palestine. It is situated in a valley among 
the hills, but on a direct trade.route, so that 
camels and caravans frequently pass 
through it. The low white houses, covered 
with vines, are set in the midst of fig, 
orange and olive trees. The fields are 
divided by hedges of cactus, and in the 
spring and early summer are brilliant with 
wild flowers of every color. Behind the 
village rises a hill, from the top of which 
one can obtain a wonderful view; Mount 
Hermon, with its snow-crowned summit on 
the north, Mount Carmel and the blue Med- 
iterranean on the west, Mount Tabor on 
the east, and the fertile plain of Esdraelon 
on the south. We can easily imagine what 
these surroundings would mean to the Boy 


Answers , 


Jesus, as He grew from boyhood into man- 
hood. How often must He have climbed 
the hill to drink in the, beauties around, to 
recall the history of these places, and to 
think of His life work, and talk with His 
Father. 

Jesus’ home was probably a one-story, 
white house, with a flat roof and outside 
staircase. On this roof the family would 
sit in the cool of the day, and here they 
slept at night, each wrapped in a blanket 
and watched over by the friendly stars. 
We can imagine how often the Boy lay 
and watched them, and how at sunrise He 
would pray for strength and wisdom for 
the day before Him. His parents were 
godly, intelligent, working people. Joseph 
was village carpenter, and Mary was kept 
busy with household tasks, as her family 
grew in numbers. Four brothers and two 
sisters came into Jesus’ home, and He, as 
the eldest, must early have felt the respon- 
sibility of helping His father provide for 
his large family. Undoubtedly He attended 
school for a part of each day. Shall we 
take a peep at a school such as He prob- 
ably attended? A room in the synagogue 
is used as schoolroom, with a rabbi, or 
doctor of the Law, as schoolmaster. As 
we near the school we hear a dreadful 
noise, and when we peep in we see—in- 
stead of pupils sitting quietly studying at 
their desks—a group of boys sitting around 
their master on the floor, swaying back and 
forth, and shouting their lesson at the top 
of their voices. If they stop shouting a 
minute, they get a rap from the teacher’s 
rod. There is only one study book, and 
that is a queer one. It is like a window 
shade rolled together on two rollers. It 
is all written by hand on parchment, and 
is very precious. When school is over, this 
is carefully rolled up, put in a silk bag, and 
then placed in a wooden box, away from 
harm. The boys have queer slates of wood. 
They learn to write characters and sen- 
tences which they learn by heart, and erase 
them with sand and then start afresh. 
Think of only having one text-book from 
which to learn reading, spelling, geography, 
grammar, history and poetry, and not hav- 
ing an armful of books to carry home! If 
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CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS. 


you want to know what their study book 
was like, open your Bible and read a chap- 
ter in Leviticus! 

Jesus learned much of the 
from His godly parents. His mother was 
an educated woman and must have spent 
many happy hours telling Him of the Old 
Testament heroes and of the prophecies 
concerning the coming of the Messiah. 
Twice a day she went to the village foun- 
tain for water, and Jesus must often have 
run by her side while she told Him won- 
derful true stories. As He grew older and 
little babies claimed her care, He went to 
the well and brought the water for her, 
carrying the jar on His head or shoulder. 
Doubtless He had time to play with the 
village children, and we know that He was 
a great favorite and a leader in all inno- 
cent sport. Weddings and funerals were 
favorite games. He was so gentle, kind 
and thoughtful, yet so strong, enthusiastic 
and just, that old and young loved Him 
and wanted to have Him with them. There 
is no reason to believe He was very differ- 
ent from other boys, except that He never 
was unfair or untrue, never thoughtless or 
unkind, and never disobedient or forgetful 
of His duty to His parents or to His 
Father in heaven. Tradition says that He 
performed miracles, changing boys into 
animals, and making clay birds to fly, etc., 
but the Bible tells us no such thing, and we 
would much rather believe that He was just 
a noble, studious, loving, active boy, living 
a pure, true, normal life. 

When He was twelve years old, there 
came the greatest event of His life thus 
far. At that time Jewish boys became of 
age and responsible for themselves in the 


Scripture 


sight of the law. They were taken to Jeru- 
salem, the capital, and enrolled as men. This 
first journey to Jerusalem with parents 
and friends, joined en route by hundreds 
of pilgrims, going to attend the great Pass- 
over feast, visit the beautiful Temple, and 
see the sights, was a great event in the 
life of every Jewish boy, especially a first- 
born son. It was a journey of eighty miles, 
and took several days. It must have 
seemed like a prolonged picnic, eating 
under the trees, and sleeping on the ground 
under the stars; passing daily over his- 
toric ground where great generals had 
fought or prophets lived and worked mira- 
cles, and where beautiful wild flowers and 
wonderful scenery greeted Him at every 
turn. More pilgrims would constantly join 
those from Galilee, until as they neared 
Jerusalem they would become a vast host. 
Then some strong voice would start sing- 
ing a psalm, and he would be joined by 
thousands, chanting as they went up and 
up towards Jerusalem. As they neared the 
city gates, they would sing, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates: even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in”; or perhaps some Psalm of 
Ascents. 

We can imagine with what eagerness the 
Boy Jesus catches His first glimpse of the 
Temple of which He has heard such glow- 
ing reports. Long before reaching the city, 
the Temple dome can be seen glistening in 
the sunshine. After entering the city gate, 
the pilgrims repair at once to the Temple. 
Passing through an arched gateway, they 
find themselves in a stone-paved court sur- 
rounded by high walls. In this Court of 
the Temple.are crowds of people who have 
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come to the Feast, and also a noisy crowd 
of traders selling sheep and doves for sac- 
rice, and exchanging foreign money. 
Here the Boy Jesus receives His first shock 
of disappointment. Instead of the solemn 
quiet of worship He finds the noise and 
confusion of a market place. 

In front of Him is a flight of fourteen 
stone steps leading up to the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple. Up this stairway and 
through the gate eagerly press the Boy and 
His parents, into what is known as the 
“Court of the Women.” Here they leave 
Mary, while Joseph and Jesus pass on into 
another enclosure called the “Court of 
Israel,” beyond which can be seen the 
“Court of the Priests,” where stands a 
stone altar, and still beyond the altar a 
small marble building, with a curtain at the 
entrance, where is the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. In the “Court of Israel” 
Joseph gives the priest a lamb which he 
kills, burning part of it on the altar and 
returning the rest to Joseph to be eaten at 
their Passover supper. 

That evening Joseph and Mary and some 
of their relatives, perhaps Mary’s cousin 
Elisabeth and her twelve-year-old son John, 
meet at an appointed place to eat the Pass- 
over supper of roasted lamb and bitter 
herbs. At a certain time during the meal, 
Jesus, as the youngest one present, rises 
and asks, “What mean we by this service?” 
Then Joseph replies by telling Him the 
story of the first Passover and the deliver- 
ance of the Hebrews from bondage in 
Egypt. What must Jesus’ thoughts have 
been as He eats for the first time of the 
Passover. lamb which is the type of His 
own sacrifice for sin? Does He yet know 
what is before Him? Surely His mother 
has told Him of His miraculous birth, of 
the visit of the angels and their message 
to the shepherds, and of the wise men and 
the wonderful star. Surely, as a student of 
prophecy, He must have some conception 
of His mission in the world. 

After the Passover night we can picture 
a week of visiting, sightseeing and Temple 
services, but Jesus is more interested in the 
Temple and what He can hear and learn 
there than in anything else. Day after 
day He is to be found at a sort of People’s 
College, free to men and boys, where they 
can listen to the learned rabbis and ask 
questions. We can imagine the two 
cousins, Jesus and John, as being much 
interested and attending this college to- 
gether, having similar tastes and both being 
thoughtful students of Scripture. Perhaps 
Jesus’ second disappointment comes here 
when He sees how shallow is much of the 
teaching. 

After a happy week the pilgrims start on 
their return journey to Nazareth. Joseph 
and Mary, as Jesus has now entered upon 
His manhood, do not insist that He shall 
keep with them, but leave Him to join 


them at the close of the day. Jesus remains 
in the Temple to hear all He can and to 
ask some puzzling questions. So intent is 
He that He does not realize how time flies, 
and before He knows it, twilight has 
settled on the city. Feeling sure that He 
cannot find His parents in the dark, He 
decides to remain in the Temple, where 
His parents will be Sure to find Him. As 
night comes, and Jesus has not joined 
them, Mary misses her helpful Boy, and 
she and Joseph become alarmed and seek 
Him among their friends and relatives. 
When they cannot find Him they decide 
to return to Jerusalem the next day. They 
reach Jerusalem the next night tired and 
worn with anxiety, and all the following 
day they search among relatives and 
friends, finally finding Him in the Temple, 
listening to the teachers and asking 
thoughtful questions. Drawing Him aside 
they gently reproach Him for causing them 
the long anxious journey, but looking 
quietly at them with astonished eyes, He 
asks: “Why did you search for me? Did 
you not know that I would be in my 
Father’s house?” 

Soon after their return to Nazareth, Je- 
sus leaves school to help support the family, 
as Joseph evidently does not live long, 
never being mentioned again. We can pic- 
ture Him in the workshop making yokes 
and plows and simple furniture, and we 
are sure that no one ever made stronger 
plows or smoother. yokes, that they might 
not hurt the necks of the patient oxen. 
Whatever time He could spare He would 
spend studying the Scriptures and learning 
to read in the original Hebrew. Thus He 
grew in the three ways that every boy 
should, “In wisdom, and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.” On the Sab- 
bath, after the synagogue service, we can 
picture Him climbing up the hill to watch 
the setting sun, and talk with His Father 
in heaven, and hear what is to be His next 
step. To His mother He is ever the gentle, 
obedient Son, caring for her until His 
younger brothers are able to take His 
place. Then one day He bids her good-bye, 
and goes to hear the wonderful preacher 
of whom everyone is talking. He has 
helped many people by mending their yokes 
and plows, but He sees so much sorrow 
and sin about Him, and sees so many 
broken hearts, He longs to bind up and 
comfort the weary and heavy laden who 
need Him. 


Answers to October Questions sent by 


Richard Brownlee, age 12 years, Shannon City, Ia. 
Helen Carr, age 15 years, Berkeley, Cal. 
Margaret Detrick, age 15 years, E. Juniata, Pa. 
Sherwood Hayden, age 14 years, Port Hope, Ont. 
Mary Hedrick, age 12 years, Bristol, Tenn. 
Henry Hostetter, age 15 years, Washington, Pa. 


Wilbur Zimmerman, age 11 years, Shiremans- 
town, Pa. 

Ruth Vanderveer, age 10 years, North Branch, 
Nees 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR: 


JANUARY, 1918. 


Tuesday, 1st. Forgetting those things 
which are behind, . . . I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Phil. wi. 13, 14. 

The new year is a golden gate of oppor- 
tunity for doing good. We made a good 
many failures the past year. The new year 
is a chance to try again with the hope of 
doing better. Many a musician has desired, 
after a public pageant, to play his parts 
over again, believing that he could have 
done them accurately and well but for a 
small misunderstanding of some little note. 
During this year the concert will be re- 
peated. The chances of life are open anew. 
—G. B, F. Hallock. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Jesus saith,. ...TI 
am the way. John xiv. 6. 

This is the first of a new year. We are 
setting out on a journey of which we can 
have no knowledge in advance. The road 
is one on which we never have gone here- 
tofore. We know not what any day will 
have for us, what our duties will be, what 
burdens shall be laid upon us, what sor- 
rows we shall have to endure, what battles 
we shall have to fight. We cannot see one 
step before us. “How can we know the 
way?” As we sit in the quiet and ask this 
question, we hear an answer which is full 
of comfort. Jesus says to us, “I am the 
way.” All we shall have to do, therefore, 
will be to stay with Christ. He has made 
a way through the world for us. He has 
gone over all the journey and opened a 
road for us at great cost. He went over 
the way Himself—we shall find His foot- 
prints at every step. He has a definite way 
for each one of us. “Every mile of the 
journey He has chosen, and every place 
where I pitch my tent He has selected for 
me.”—J. R. Miller. 


Thursday, 3rd. J am the Lorn, I change 
not. Mal. wm. 6. 

The thought of an unchanging God, 
shaping all that is contingent and changing 
in our changeful lives, dissipates the dark- 
ness and illumines life with the clear light 


of an eternal day. We must go forward 
out of the known and familiar into the 
unknown and unfamiliar; great changes 
and reverses may befall us in the coming 
year. But, as one says: “To-day’s wealth 
may be to-morrow’s poverty, to-day’s health 
may be to-morrow’s sickness, to-day’s 
happy companionship of love to-morrow’s 
aching solitude of heart, but to-day’s God 
will be to-morrow’s God; to-day’s Christ 
will be to-morrow’s Christ.”—Daniel Dor- 
chester. 


Friday, ath. Jf any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, .. . . and it shall be 
given him. Jas. 1. 5. 


We plan and plan, then pray 
That God may bless our plan. 
So runs our dark and doubtful way, 
That scarce shall lead unto the day— 
So runs the life of man! 
But, hearken! God saith, “Pray!” 
And He will show His plan, 
And lead us in His shining way 
That leadeth on to perfect day— 
Each God-surrendered man! 


—Selected. 


Saturday, 5th. He that ruleth his spirit 
[ts better] than he that taketh a city. Prov. 
KV. 32. 

The highest form of mastery in the 
world is self-mastery.—R. A. Torrey. 


Sunday, 6th. Reaching forth unto those 
things which are before. Phil. wi. 13. 

If we are to preserve our perennial fresh- 
ness, we must turn our backs to the past, 
and set our faces toward the morning. The 
air we breathed in the last experience is 
exhausted, and we must have new inspira- 
tions every moment. The vision of yes- 
terday will not do for to-day, but we must 
have new ideals, and each mountain top 
be but a stepping-stone to a higher plane 
and a nobler achievement. Alas, for us 
if we no longer dream, and have lived up 
to all our visions and ideals! The tree that 
stops budding and blossoming will soon be 
fruitless and dead and ready to be cut 
down as a cumberer of the ground. Many 
Christians become spiritually exhausted for 
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want of food. They live over and over 
again their little store of religious emo- 
tions and experiences, and rehash their 
spiritual bill of fare until all the nourish- 
ment is gone.—A. B. Simpson. 


Monday, 7th. He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me: 
and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me, 1s not worthy of me. He that findeth 
his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it. Matt. x. 
37-39. 

Everything, everybody, all; that was our 
Lord’s test of fidelity. And our religion 
never thrills us, never satisfies us, until that 
has become the measure of our disciple- 
ship.—E. C. Jones. 


Tuesday, 8th. And they say unto him, 
We have here but five loaves, and two 
fishes. He said, Bring them hither to me. 
Matt. xiv. 17, 18. 

He demands a perfect consecration of 
the little we have. He will not give us a 
pound if we withhold the penny. If the 
five loaves are kept back, the multitude will 
not be fed. Bring the little you have; sur- 
rerider your weakness. We want more 
consecration services of our trifles, of our 
pennies and nickels, of our five loaves.— 
J. AH. Jowett. 


Wednesday, oth. Beye... . imitators 
of God, as beloved children; and walk in 
love, even as Christ also loved you, and 
gave himself up for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God. Eph. v. 1, 2 (R. V.). 

To become like Christ, so that others 
will see Him in us, it is necessary that we 
fix our thoughts upon Him, take Him as 
our Companion, abide in Him. We must 
delight in Bible reading and in prayer, per- 
mitting nothing to interfere with our ap- 
proach to God, that we may talk with Him 
and listen as He talks to us. We must be 
victors in the battle between self and God, 
which comes every day when we settle our- 
selves for the devotional period. If for 
one moment the world is allowed to come 
between us and God, during that moment 
self is our ruler, not Christ. There would 
be so much more joy among Christians if 
they would realize that it is a life lived 
with Him that Christ asks for, not an 


hour, or a day, or a month, or a year, and 
if, realizing this fact, they would act on 
the knowledge—John T. Faris. 


Thursday, roth. Christ is all, and in all. 
Col. wi. 11. 

To be a disciple of Christ does not sim- 
ply mean to accept His ideal, but to accept 
Christ Himself, to admit Him into our 
lives, to walk with Him, to trust Him, obey 
Him, to grow up in Him to fullness of life 
and character. No one need be long un- 
awate of what is required of him. The 
apostle tells us to put off the old things 
that have marred and obscured what was 
Divine within us, to seek that which is 
above, “forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another,” and above all to “put 
on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.”—Joseph Fort Newton. 


Friday, 11th. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us. . . And lead 
us. Matt. vt. 11-13. 

After I have prayed for the carrying out 
of the Master’s purpose through the length 
and breadth of the great parish of God, 
what may I ask for myself? Just three 
things: Daily bread, daily forgiveness, and 
daily leading. Feed me, forgive me, and 
keep me straight. Even these I have no 
right to ask, unless I am living for the 
three things in the first half of the prayer. 
I cannot justly expect God to pay my 
board another day, unless I am living for 
the hallowing of His name, the coming of 
His kingdom, and the doing of His will. 
He may do it, for “He is kind unto the 
unthankful and to the evil,” but I have no 
claim upon Him for it—James A. Francis. 


Saturday, 12th. Therefore being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. v. I. 

Christ came into the world, not to clear 
away all mysteries, but to enable us to be- 
come good men; it is as we become good 
men, with His kind of goodness, that life 
becomes intelligible—John A. Hutton. 


Sunday, 13th. We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed. 
2 Cor. tv. 8, 9. 


Just as the musician screws up each 
string, tighter and tighter, and brings them 
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all into harmony, so the “racking of the 
nerves which we call pain” may be just 
the touch of God’s finger, tuning the strings 
of the soul and bringing them into perfect 
harmony, so that nothing but bliss can be. 
We can see the educational value of trial. 
We have learned many things through 
trouble. We feel the mystery of life, and 
the hidden forces, our helplessness and 
dependence. We learn something of God’s 
hidden ways. Indeed, many of the best 
things of which we are sure, we have 
learned in this dark and hard school. Here, 
too, we find the discipline of life. And 
this is more than knowledge. It is training, 
testing, drilling. This is more than theory, 
it is practice. It is in these ways we find 
patience and fortitude and strength. And 
it is in this way we come to refinement.— 
J. G. Bowran. 


Monday, 14th. Who giveth us richly. 1 
Tim. vt. 17. 

Art thou a beggar at God’s door? Be 
sure thou gettest a great bowl, for as thy 
bowl is, so will be thy mess. “According 
to thy faith,” saith He, “be it unto thee.”— 
John Bunyan. 


Tuesday, 15th. In the night his song 
shall be unth me. Ps. xlii. 8. 

Some few years ago experiments were 
made toward dispelling London fogs by the 
discharge of high power currents of elec- 
tricity into areas of upper air where it lay 
thickest, but with very indifferent results. 
What is, however, up to now a proven im- 
possibility in nature, is an open secret in 
the world which lies behind all seen things. 
Project the song of the Lord into the most 
impenetrable darkness which ever enwraps 
the soul, and it will scatter the darkness, 
making midnight as noonday.—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Wednesday, 16th. J seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent me. John v. 30. 

As soon as the soul has learned to recog- 
nize God’s will in all the events of life,— 
in the veriest trifle—then there is rest. 

. Look up to the rainbow-encircled 
throne, and say, “Yes, my Father.” ... . 
This was our Lord’s way. He lived in the 
moment. He was always touching the 


Father’s will in the incidents of daily 
Providence. The doing of the Father’s be- 
hest was His yoke, which He consecrated 
forevermore. Remember a yoke is for 
two. If you set about doing it also, you 
will find Him at your side, as a true Yoke- 
fellow. However hard and difficult the 
ground, it will be easy for you and Him 
together. Gulfs are bridged, barriers 
pierced, space annihilated, when the soul 
and Christ unite in God’s will—kRev. F. B. 
Meyer. 


. Thursday, 17th. My yoke is éasy, and 
my burden is light. Matt. xt. 30. 

The yoke of Jesus is the only source of 
release from the chafing of daily life. 
There are relatively few who succeed in 
availing themselves completely of the re- 
lief that may be found in the Master’s 
yoke; but the relief is there in spite of 
human failure. Everyone who unites him- 
self in complete trust with Christ finds it 


true that Christ is the great Burden-bearer. © 


—Ozora S. Davis. 


Friday, 18th. Without faith it is impos- 
sible to please him. Heb. xi. 6. 

When the soul learns this lesson of the 
all-embracing nature and necessity of faith, 
it has become possessed of the true secret 
of Christian living. Faith receives Christ, 
rests on Him, reckons on His faithfulness, 
and realizes His Presence. Faith appro- 
priates Divine grace, applies it to momen- 
tary need, appreciates its value, and abides 
in it every moment. The Christian life 
from first to last is the Christ life and a 
life of faith—W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Saturday, roth. Be ye holy. 
ie 

A holy life has a voice; it speaks when 
the tongue is silent, and is either a con- 


stant attraction or a perpetual reproof.— 
Selected. 


I Peto, 


Sunday, 20th. And they 
lowed him. Matt. iv. 20. 


. fol- 


They followed Him, and it was morning 
time, : ; 
Those busiest hours—when every house 
is filled 
With clamoring duties, fretting to be done. 
But our dear Lord was there, and lo, 
they willed 
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To leave it all; the work, the chafing cares, 
And go out with Him by the sun-dipped 
sea 
Where the cool waves lapped close against 
His feet 
So pressed upon by the great multitude 
was He. ; 


They followed Him—when in the noon- 
tide heat 
He thought to rest Himself, or chose to 
pray 
A little while on the cool mountain side; 
But lo! they came, so hungry-souled 
were they. 
And then in the sweet purple twilight, when 
His wearied earthly day was well near 
past, 
They came to Him and to the lifted Cross 
ey followed Him—e’en to the very 
ast. 


O Master! 
close, 
So close and fast about—I would that we 
Forget them for a little while and go 
Out on the mountain side or by the sea, 
Where Thou art with the eager, seeking 
throng, 
To see Thee, and to sit close at Thy feet, 
Mayhap to touch Thee once and then to go 
Back to it all—more brave, more strong, 
more sweet. 


Now the cares of life press 


—Grace G. Crowell. 


Monday, 21st. Whatsoever ye do, work 
heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men; .... ye serve the Lord Christ. Col. 
Mm. 23, 24 (R. V.). 

We are saved to serve. The Christian 
life cannot be lived in isolation. Here, too, 
we follow the example of Christ, for to be 
a Christian is, as the word implies, to be 

a Christ-one. It is the reversal of the old 

selfish life, for it shifts life to a new center. 

. The Christ-centered man finds all 

things new. He now lives, not to get but 

to give, not for selfishness but for sacri- 
fice—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Tuesday, 22nd. There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. Acts iw. 12. 


If there is one word above another that 
will swing open the eternal gates, it is the 
name of Jesus. There are a great many 
passwords down here, but that will be the 
countersign up above. Jesus Christ is the 
“Open Sesame” to heaven. Anyone who 
tries to climb up some other way is a thief 
and a robber. And when we get in, what 
a joy above every other joy we can think 
of, will it be to see Jesus Himself, and to 
be with Him continually!—D. L. Moody. 


Wednesday, 23rd. He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lorp require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God? Mic. vi. 8. 

If we leave God out of our plan and out 
of the details of our lives, then we are 
godless. Some of us treat God as we do 
some casual acquaintance in the town or 
city in which we live. At stated intervals, 
we leave our cards with God, but for the 
rest, He has no place in our thoughts or 
hearts. The godly man, however, walks 
like David. Listen! “I have set the Lorn 
always before me: because he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. There- 
fore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption. Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life: in thy presence is fulness of 
joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.” It is worth all to catch 
such a vision of God.—S. M. Zwemer. 


Thursday, 24th. Let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith. Heb. xw. I, 2. 

Every right choice brings nearer that 
purity . which makes the spiritual clear. 
Every choice of ill darkens and thickens 
the atmosphere in which the spiritual is 
hidden. You are deciding now for yester- 
day, because good now helps to efface and 
atone for wrong choices then. You are 
deciding for to-morrow, because every 
choice is the selection of a starting-place 
for the time to come. We are now in the 
middle of the course. This is the decisive 
hour. Now we must run, while the great 
cloud of witnesses watches the struggle 
for the goal—IJsaac Ogden Rankin. 


Friday, 25th. We are labourers together 
with God: . . ye are God’s building. 
According to the grace of God which is 
given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, 
I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon. For 
other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. I Cor. wi. 
(ite 


Going about London years ago, with an 
old Scotchman, I was admiring the beauty 
of a building—its dome, its ornamentation, 
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its windows, its grand entrance, but my 
old friend poked around its base until on a 
cornerstone he read the much-weathered 
name of “James Blatchford, Builder of 
Foundations.” “It’s a good building,” he 
said, “it’s bound to be a good building if 
James Blatchford laid the foundation.” If 
the foundation of your life is laid on God’s 
Holy Word and Jesus Christ as your Sav- 
iour, your life will have strength and firm- 
ness as well as force and influence. The 
doors of your mind will ever be opened to 
His truth. Through the windows of your 
heart will shine His love, and down the 
corridors of your life will ring the anthems 
of His praise—John Timothy Stone. 


Saturday, 26th. Jf any man be im 
Christ, he is a new creature. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

Without God, human life is bitter irony, 
and the cry of humanity for help is an- 
swered by an echo that only mocks the ach- 
ing heart. Christianity alone furnishes the 
ideal manhood.—Arthur D. Little. 


Sunday, 27th. That bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season. Ps. 1. 3. 

What is wrong with so many of our 
lives is the sense of futility and unproduc- 
tiveness, the failure to see that it matters 
or counts for anything. There is nothing 
like a deepening of real religion for cor- 
recting the feeling and conviction of futility 
and inconsequence. Consecration to the 
highest things brings the joy of fruitful- 
ness into a life which may have seemed 
insignificant and barren before. We may 
be obscure and small, but we stand for 
what is dear to God, and this is to have life 
made a worthy thing. It is the great 
redemption from insignificance—Thomas 
Yates. 


Monday, 28th. Christ in you, the hope 
of glory. Col. 4. 27. 

“Christ in you” is the one “hope of 
glory,” the sure hope. Glory in itself 
means nothing less than manifestation. He 
is the one Hope, therefore, of bringing out 
the Divine possibilities of the world. He 
and He alone is the Key of the future with 
all its problems.—F. C. N. Hicks. 


Tuesday, 29th. Salted with fire. 
ix. 49. 
Life will always be difficult, it will often 
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have to be painful, it will sometimes in- 
evitably become dangerous, but there is no 
necessity in heaven or earth why life should 
ever be dull. The teaching of Jesus was 
that a man’s life might be made interesting 
enough to be always worth living, without 
either unhealthy stimulus or harebrained 
optimism. The spirit of the Master per- 
vaded the early Church; its characteristic 
note was gladness and rejoicing. 

There is no season for depression, enene 
edness and the flagging interest in life— 
Selected. 


Wednesday, 30th. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which 
1s in heaven. Matt. v. 16. 

Light is always victorious, when it is 
allowed to shine. . . We say when we 
go into a dimly lighted room, “Well, really, 
there is just enough light to make darkness 
visible.” Some time ago I was preaching 
in a place when all the lights went out and 
I and my congregation were plunged into 
darkness. But provision had been made, 
and right there by the pulpit was a candle 
and a match, and L struck the match and 
lighted the candle. Tt did more than make 
darkness visible, it banished the darkness. 
Darkness is never victorious if you put it 
into conflict with light. You cannot take 
a ray of darkness into this place and make 
it darkness. You may take a gleam of 
light, and though at first you cannot see 
much, forms will come to your eyes with 
the faintest ray of light. That is Christ’s 
figure of influence: “Let your light so 
shine.” Light is always victorious.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Thursday, 31st. Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. John xiv. T. 


Let not your heart be troubled, 
Ye believe in God Most High, 

And one with God the Father, 
Equal with Him am I. 


Why should the little trials 
Loom large on the common road? 
Why should we tremble and falter 
At the weight of the daily load? 


Let not your heart be troubled, 
The earth life is so brief, 

And evermore from heaven 
The angels bring relief. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A.,.D. D. 


JESUS BEGINS HIS WORK. 


(January 13, Mark i. 12-20.) 


Jan. 7. Marl: i. 12-20. 
Jan. 8. Matt. iii. 16-iv. 11. 
Jan. 9. Heb. iv. 14-v. 9. 
Vane VOv asa xli. 1-8: 

Jan. 11. John i. 35-47, 

Jan. 12. Luke vy. 1-11. 

Jan. 13.) John i. 1-14. 


Tue TEMPTATION. “Immediately the 
spirit driveth him.” The Holy Spirit had 
just come upon our Lord with a new bap- 
tism. Peter refers to this in Acts x. 38. 
Though our Lord had been born of the 
Holy Spirit, and had lived and walked in 
Him for thirty years, yet when He stood 
on the threshold of His life work, it was 
necessary that He should be anointed, as 
the Kings and Priests were anointed for 
their special functions. It was this that 
Luke referred to in iv. 14, 18. It has been 
disputed as to whether there is any radical 
difference between the prepositions in and 
upon, when used of the Holy Spirit. Ob- 
viously they refer to the same blessed 
Paraclete, but surely there is a difference 

between His sanctifying function to the 
heatt and His qualifying enduring function, 
fitting us for service. They are closely 
allied and follow in that order. 

It would appear that the overpowering 
vision of the open heaven had so wrought 
on the human consciousness of our Lord, 
that He needed to have time to realize all 
its wonderful significance. It was the seal- 
ing of the Father to His own consciousness 
(John vi. 27). But there is always a test- 
ing of new communications of the Divine. 
It is so in our mortal experiences, and it 
was necessary that our Lord should share 
them. He was tempted in all points as 
we are though without sin, that He might 
be a merciful and faithful’ High Priest, and 
be able to succor us under similar condi- 
tions. The exceeding wonder and glory 
of our experiences Godward will ever in- 
volve the increased virulence of the tempt- 
er’s efforts to despoil us of what we have 
received. Often this has been a stumbling- 
block to young believers, who have not 
been warned of the inevitableness of great 


temptation following in the wake of great 
blessing. It was so with the Captain of 
our salvation, and will be so of all His 
faithful followers. 

Temptation is not in itself sin. Jesus 
was tempted but was without sin. The 
devil came and found nothing in Him. 
There was no response in His pure and 
holy nature. In us, alas, there is too often 
the response. The match without finds 
plenty of explosive material within. But 
there need not always be response even 
in us. He that is the only Begotten of the 
Father will dwell so mightily in our hearts 
as to keep us in the fateful hour. (See 1 
John v. 4, 18, R. V.) We cannot avoid 
being tempted, but the tempter need not 
get a foothold in the heart which 1s gar- 
risoned by Jesus.: 

Our Lord was tempted for forty days. 
Len stands for two perfect numbers, and 
four for the four winds of heaven. He 
was assailed on every side and to the full 
measure. On the one hand the wild beasts, 
on the other the angels. That is true of 
us all. If we side with the beast, we lose 
the angels; if we side with the angels, we 
lose sight of the beast, and are more than 
conquerors. Jesus had angel help. The 
angels ministered to Him, like the glorious 
Being who strengthened Him in the garden, 
or like that other who kept watch in the 
empty tomb. But we have the help of the 
Lord of angels. 

Our Lorp’s Ministry. The imprison- 
ment and death of the Baptist warned our 
Lord from Jerusalem and Perea, which 
were under the sway of the cruel Herod, 
and led Him to settle in Galilee, which 
was the thriving center of a vast population 
and a great trade. One of the most fre- 
quented trade routes between the Mediter- 
ranean and the East passed through the 
Plain of Esdraelon to Capernaum; and the 
people were less dependent on or subser- 
vient to the Temple and the priestly and 
rabbinical caste, whose influence was fo- 
cused there. 

He proclaimed the near advent of the 
Kingdom of God. It was not a kingdom in 
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the sense in which the rulers of this world 
use the term. (See Rom. xiv. 17.) The 
subjects of that Kingdom were all of child- 
like, pure and lowly hearts. They were 
in it, because it was in them (Luke xvii. 21; 
xvili. 17). That Kingdom embraces the 
world. It includes all whose hearts and 
dispositions are in captivity to the Love of 
God, and own Jesus as Saviour, Teacher 
and King. It will endure when all other 
kingdoms have passed like the chaff before 
the wind (Heb. xii. 28). 

Repent! said our Lord. Change your 
mind! Begin to think differently! Re- 
verse your thoughts! There is much to be 
learnt by us all in the control of our 
thoughts. (See Phil. iv. 8.) Change your 
thoughts about this world, since it is illu- 
sory and transient; about the Gospel, it is 
not weakness and foolishness, but the 
power and wisdom of God; about yourself, 
you are not as you suppose, but poor, 
wretched, blind and naked; about the Cross, 
it should be your boast and pride; about 
the nature of God, that it is pitiful, gra- 
cious and forgiving. 

Tue CAL or Disciptes. The other Gos- 
pels tell more at length the previous inti- 
macies between our Lord and these men, 
whom He now definitely called. The first 
interviews are described in John i. 35-57. 
This was the second stage. Apparently 
they had returned to their homes and avo- 
cations. But how often they had thought 
of Him and longed to see and hear Him 
once more. Their conversation as they met 
on the beach or sailed over the lake was 
always of Him, and what He had said. 
When, therefore, He came a second time 
into their lives, and definitely asked them 
to associate themselves with His own great 
ministry to the bodies and souls of men, 
they did not hesitate for a moment. It 
was what they had been waiting and long- 
ing for. Probably they had told their peo- 
ple, that they would certainly throw in their 
lot with the Master, if only He would give 
them the opportunity. When, therefore, 
one bright morning, as they were just re- 
turned from a night’s fishing, Jesus bade 
them come after Him, and become fishers 
of men, there was no delay. Thus they 
became disciples, companions and wit- 
nesses, and we hear no more of their fish- 
ing, except for the relapse of John xxi. 1. 


Dr. Jowett, dealing with this verse, re- 
minds us that more than two hundred years 
ago there was a young probationer of the 
Church in Scotland, named Thomas Bos- 
ton. He was about to preach before the 
parish of Simprin. In contemplation of 
that event, he sat down to meditate and 
pray. “Reading in secret, my heart was 
touched with the words, ‘Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.’ My soul 
cried out for the accomplishing of that to 
me, and I was very desirous to know how 
I might follow Christ so as to be a fisher 
of men, and for my own instruction in that 
point, I addressed myself to the considera- 
tion of it in that manner.” Out of that 
honest and serious consideration there 
came his quaint and suggestive treatise on 
the “Art of Man-Fishing.” 

What rules does the angler give to fishers 
of men? (1) Mark Guy Pearse has laid 
down three essential rules for all successful 
fishing, and he says concerning them: “The 
first rule is to keep out of sight. The 
second, keep still further out of sight. The 
third is get still further out of sight.” (2) 
Be jubilant and hopeful, because when the 
angler is depressed he cannot throw his line 
lightly. (3) Suit your bait to your fish 
(1 Cor. ix. 20). (4) Learn from other 
successful followers of Christ how they 
manage their craft. It is good to associate 
young preachers of the Gospel with those 
whom God has graciously blessed in His 
service. Why should we continue to make 
the mistakes of our fathers? Why should 
we not have more conferences to get at the 
secrets of soul-winning, for the present 
time is singularly deficient in conversion 
work? Throw the responsibility on Him 
that calleth you—“‘I will make you fishers 
of men.” 


Gotpen Text: Mark i. 15. 


To date only the lesson in Mark for January 13 
has reached us from Dr. Meyer. We are there- 
fore reprinting some of his earlier notes on the 
lessons for January 20, 27 and February 3,—Epiror. 


JESUS AT WORK. 
(January 20, Mark i. 21-45.) 


Jan. 14. Mark i. 21-34. 
Jan, 15, “Maries. 35:45: 
Jan. 16. Acts x. 34-43. 

Jan. 17. Luke iv. 14-22, 
Jan. 18. Luke v. 12-16. 
Jan. 19. Matt. xi. 25-30. 
Jars, 20, " Pst tciiiy 1-13) 


Christ is our pattern in many things. We 
look at His patience, gentleness, strength, 
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and purity as our model, to which we long 
to be conformed; but we do not so often 
consider the strenuousness and_ toilsome- 
ness of His brief ministry. He wrought 
with the sweat of His brow, and whatever 
His hand found to do, He did with His 
might. 

We are indebted to the second Evangelist 
for several hints as to our Lord’s toilsome- 
ness. This is preéminently the Gospel of 
the servant of the Lord, and its ancient 
emblem was the ox. As Matthew’s is the 
Gospel of the King, and Luke’s of the Son 
of Man, Mark’s is the Gospel of the Ser- 
vant, Who said so constantly, “Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God.” 

The phraseology of this chapter illus- 
trates the same point. Mark’s favorite 
word is translated “straightway,” “imme- 
diately,” “forthwith,” “anon” (ver. 10, 12, 18, 
ZO S228) 29530; O1, 42,43). “Dherstory; at 
has been truly said, “seems to pant with 
haste to keep up with Him as He moves 
among men, swift as the sunbeam, and 
continuous in the outflow of His love as 
these unceasing rays.” What wonder that 
this same Gospel tells us that they took 
Him, even as He was, in the ship. At the 
end of such days as He was accustomed 
to spend, the hard pillow of the boat was 
welcome enough, and even the noise of 
the rising storm failed to awaken Him 
(Mark iv. 36-38). 

Take, as further evidence, the swift suc- 
cession of events in one day as chronicled 
here. The sermon in the synagogue was 
succeeded by the healing of the man with 
the unclean spirit, this by the raising of 
Peter’s wife’s mother from her fever, and 
as soon as the evening fell, all the city was 
gathered at the door of Peter’s humble 
home, and the thoroughfare was choked 
with the litters and beds on which the sick 
lay. Till late into the night, the Master 
must have been engaged, and it must be 
remembered that each work of healing was 
a distinct drain upon Him; virtue went out 
from Him, His sympathies and nervous 
system as well as His Divine power were 
being heavily drawn upon. Yet we are told 
that “in the morning, rising up a great 
while before day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed.” 
But the burden was hardly laid down be- 
fore it had to be lifted again. His solitude 


was broken in upon by His disciples, with 
the words, “All are seeking thee,” and with- 
out a word of remonstrance or complaint, 
“He said unto them, Let us go into the 
next towns, that I may preach there also: 
for therefore came I forth” (ver. 37, 38). 

The motives of our Lord’s unresting life 
are to be found in His constant recogni- 
tion of the brevity of His opportunity. He 
wrought with His eye on the dial. He was 
forever watching the swift progress of the 
sun over the heavens, knowing that the 
night was at hand, in which He could work 
no longer (John ix. 4). Besides this He 
was constantly being “moved with com- 
passion.” He was so eager that not one 
feeble hand should be stretched out in vain, 
that no weary eye should be uplifted, that 
no cry of anguish should go unheeded. It 
was not the will of His Father that one of 
them should perish. 

THE INCIDENTS OF THIS CROWDED Day 
ARE THEMSELVES FULL or INTEREST. At 
nine in the morning He was in the Syna- 
gogue. It was “His custom,” so Luke tells 
us (iv. 16), to go thither each Sabbath day. 
The usual prayers had been recited, the les- 
sons had been read, and then the reader 
called on Jesus, Who was already recog- 
nized as a Teacher, to speak. What a ser- 
mon! Unlike those of the rabbis, which 
consisted of a fulsome iteration of minute 
rabbinical rules, His words, which touched 
springs of truth and life, created an im- 
mense impression. “New teaching is this,” 
said the people as they listened, “there is a 
note of authority in it which appeals to 
something in our hearts!” 

Whilst Jesus was speaking, He was in- 
terrupted by the outcry of this unhappy 
man, “who was possessed by the spirit of 
an unclean demon,” i.e., an evil spirit which 
drove the possessed person to haunt burial 
places and other spots unclean to the eyes 
of the Jews. Note how orthodox the de- 
mons are! They know that Christ is the 
Holy One of God! Note, also, that they 
recognize that Jesus has absolute authority 
over them, which they cannot resist. But 
the Lord wanted no acknowledgment from 
such a source. What a worthy close to 
the morning service! With authority He 
taught, and with authority He commanded 
unclean spirits (ver. 22, 27). 
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At Peter’s house He found the mother 


struck down with a violent attack of the — 


fever for which Capernaum, on account of 
the marshy land in the neighborhood, was 
notorious. How trying it must have seemed 
to the women folk of the household that 
she should be so ill on the very day when 
all hands were needed to arrange for the 
honored Guest Who, with His disciples, 
was arriving for the midday meal. Per- 
haps He asked for her and was forthwith in 
her chamber, bending over her, rebuking 
the disease ‘‘as though it were an evil per- 


sonality,” and touching her hand (Luke iv. © 


39; Matt. viii. 15). So absolutely was she 
recovered that, though, for the most part, 
fever left long lingering weakness, she 
arose and ministered to Him, and to them 
all. Would that beneath the same gentle 
touch our life’s fever might pass from us, 
so that without the ague of our incessant 
restlessness, we might serve Him without 
fear, “in. holiness and righteousness all our 
days’! 

When the blast of the trumpet announced 
the close of the Jewish Sabbath, it became 
lawful to travel beyond two thousand paces, 
the furthest distance that a pious Jew might 
travel on that day. Then the whole town 
moved towards Peter’s house. Fever, con- 
sumption, paralysis, swollen dropsy, stiff 
rheumatism, and, worse than all, epilepsy 
and demon-possession congregated there. 
Many sought to touch.Him, many would 
urge Him to hasten to their friends, many 
would confess their sins. 


“Oh, with what divers pains they met! 
Oh, with what joy they went away!” 


What a lesson to us to task every power 
and use every minute in doing what we 
can, when we can, and as well as we can. 
At all costs to ourselves we must do our 
little best not only at our daily tasks, but 
to minister to the sin and sorrow of the 
world. “Even Christ pleased not himself.” 
We must willingly postpone the gratifica- 
tion of our own ease, that we may be at 
leisure for the clamant needs of those 
around us; and in the midst of it all we 
must never leave the Father’s House all 
the days of our life. If the evening is full 
of exhausting toils, the morning must find 
us in lonely prayer. 


Goutpen Text: John ix. 4. 


JESUS FORGIVING SIN. 
(January 27, Mark ii. 1-12.) 


Jan. 21. Mark ii, 1-12. 
Watlw22e) ese Xockat. 

Jan. 23. Luke xv. 11-24. 
Jan. 24. Luke vii. 41-50. 
Jan. 25. 1 John i. 

Jan. 26. Isa. i. 2-6, 16-18. 
Vane 27) Leet lS-25- 


As this story is told by the Evangelists 
Matthew and Luke, it seems to have oc- 


curred after our Lord’s brief visit to the. 


shores of the Gadarenes. It was a very 
momentous incident, because it led to the 


first open difference between our Lord and | 


the religious leaders of the time. The 
crowds had gathered in vast numbers 
around Peter’s house. Not only the house, 
but the forecourt also was full. Among the 
audience were large numbers of scribes, 
who had come to investigate the new reli- 
gious movement, of which rumors had 
reached Jerusalem, that they might either 
sympathize with or take measures against 
it. And in the midst of this surging, eager 
crowd, our Lord was speaking the Word 
of the Kingdom. But whilst He was speak- 
ing, His eyes, which were as a flame of 
fire in the searching power of their gaze, 
were reading the hearts of those before 
Him, as we might read a book; and this 
story gives us a marvelous insight into our 
Lord’s accurate knowledge of the hearts 
of men. 

Our Lorp READ THE HEARTS OF THE 
BEARERS OF THE PARALYZED Man. Pres- 
ently, four men appeared, bearing a sick 
person on a hammock swung between them. 
They were probably former friends of the 
sufferer, and if our imagination may be 
permitted a free range, we may take ad- 
vantage of the suggestion of Christ, so 
that, as the paralysis seems to have been 
the result of a life of vicious indulgence, 
they may have all been young men together, 
companions probably in the far country of 
self-indulgence. Only one of that party 
had been reduced to such a state of physical 
helplessness as the result of sin, the other 
four had escaped. To all of them a more 
thoughtful mood had supervened. The 
four may have been brought into contact 
with the influence and teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and probably their first feeling was 
that they must do something for the fifth, 
who had not had the advantages which 
they possessed, and whom therefore they 
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wished to bring in touch with the mighty 
Teacher and Miracle-Worker. They felt 
sure that Jesus would work for their poor 
friend the blessed deliverance from the sin 
and pain by which he was possessed; and 
as they spoke to him of Christ, they seemed 
to have*raised in his heart new hopes and 
the beginnings of the faith that saves lives. 

At a preconcerted moment, they met at 
their friend’s house, and since he could 
not stir a foot towards Christ, they re- 
solved to carry him inte His presence. Ah, 
what might not be done for our friends 
if only we would join with others in bring- 
ing them to our Lord, either in prayer or 
by giving them no rest until they come 
under the sound of His holy Gospel! On 
arriving, they discovered that the only way 
to reach Christ was by climbing the ex- 
ternal staircase, dragging the hammock up 
to the flat roof, and then breaking it up. 
Eastern houses are but lightly roofed in; 
the rafters are covered with a thick coat- 
ing of brushwood and mortar on which 
again earth is spread, rolled flat and hard. 
It is thus easy to break up a roof when 
necessary. The earth is scraped back, 
thorns and short sticks removed, and an 
aperture made of the required size. In 
some such way, the four bearers opened 
a sufficient space to let down the sick man 
into the chamber where Jesus was sitting, 
or it may be into the courtyard around 
which the house was built. Thus, by an 
act of the cleverest ingenuity, the paralytic 
lay in living death at the feet.of Christ. 
Looking up, our Lord probably beheld the 
eager faces of the four companions looking 
down. There was on every face an eager, 
expectant look, as though they felt He 
could not disappoint them. There was no 
need for speech, their act was full of mute 
eloquence. It was clear that they reckoned 
upon Him to help them. 

When He saw their faith. Our Lord 
can read faith in an act, or a look. He is 
too eager to discover it to miss the least 
symptom of its presence. By a quick and 
instant sympathy He can detect its pres- 
ence. Is not He “the author and finisher 
of faith’? Are we not called to live “by 
faith of the Son of God”? He can detect 
the faith of the mother on behalf of her 
child; of the friend for his companion; 
and wherever there is faith, there must 


be a reply which shall answer its confi- 
dent expectation, and do “exceeding abun- 
dantly.” We are all in the habit of pray- 
ing for our beloved ones. How many are 
brought day by day and laid at the feet of 
Jesus! It should be remembered, however, 
that He looks for our faith as the necessary 
link between Himself and those for whom 
we pray. Our faith is the open channel 
through which the mighty resources of His 
heart flow to them. 

Our Lorp Reap THE HEART OF THE 
ParaLyzep Man. Although He perceived 
the believing desire of the bearers, He did 
not immediately gratify it, but spoke first 
words quite different from what they had 
desired. Perhaps He understood that their 
strong faith could well bear the test of 
delay. In any case, He acted in a manner 
quite unexpected. He probably perceived 
in the soul of the paralytic, a secret yearn- 
ing for something more than the physical 
restoration. Possibly for weeks he had 
been greatly troubled about his sins; his 
past years stood before him in grim array, 
for it seemed as though he was suffering 
justly the reward of his misdoings. The 
question that haunted him day and night 
was, “Can I be forgiven?” and perhaps he 
had come almost to despair of forgiveness ; 
was it not too much to look for? It was 
this state of mind that our Lord answered 
when He said, “Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee” (Matt. ix. 2). It 
was as though our Lord detected the quiver 
of his inner apprehension, and answered 
the mute confession of sin. Are any con- 
victed of sin? Let them remember our 
Lord’s gracious address, and let them be 
of good cheer; no penitent soul ‘is allowed 
to drift on in the dark, there is forgiveness 
and plenteous redemption. 

In speaking thus, our Lord taught that 
the most urgent need for man is pardon. 
Sin is the. foundation of all the bitter 
sorrows that flow into our lives, the bulk 
of our griefs may be traced to our sins. 
Hence, the profound wisdom of Christ, 
in allowing the secondary matter of health 
to wait until He had dealt with the central 
disease which was entrenched in the strong- 
hold of the soul. It is not enough to bend 
our strength to the amelioration of human 
suffering, to better sanitation, and improved 
housing. We must go deeper, and deal 
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with the sin which is ravaging the heart 
and life of men. A converted population 
would soon secure a regenerated society. 

Our Lord did not hesitate to pronounce 
the forgiveness of sins. It is clear that 
He did not simply declare that the man 
was forgiven, but He exercised the power 
of forgiveness. This is made clear by His 
following words, “The Son of man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,’—and if 
He had it on earth, He has it in heaven. 
Whatever sins had been the cause of this 
man’s withered life, they were dispensed 
in the twinkling of an eye by that gracious, 
high-priestly address. The shadow of the 
Cross falls equally over ‘the sins that pre- 
ceded the Saviour’s death, as it does over 
all that have been committed since, and it 
was in virtue of what that Cross involved, 
that our Lord was able to speak the word 
of peace. 

He Reap THE Heart or THE RELIGIOUS 
Leapers AS TuHEy Sat Arounp. By quick 
sensibility, He knew what théy were say- 
ing. They had no feeling of joy for His 
consolation of the dejected sinner. Their 
horror at what they pretended to think was 
blasphemy was really aroused by their de- 
sire not to lose influence and caste among 
the people, as must be the case if this un- 
lettered Galilean was permitted to intrude 
into their province. They knew they were 
in, the presence of a holiness to which they 
had not attained, and they hated and envied 
it. Our Lord, however, read their hearts, 
and, desiring to give them a fair chance, 
said in effect: “It is easy enough to say 
either of these two sentences; indeed, it is 
easier to say, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ 
because it is impossible to verify the effect 
of ‘these words. It is far harder to say, 
‘Take up thy bed and walk,’ because it is 
possible to verify the result. The two 
sentences may be equally easy to pronounce, 
but the difference is that you can see in a 
moment whether the one is done, though 
you cannot see the other. I will do the 
visible act of healing and leave you to infer 
that I am equally able to perform the act 
of pardon.” ‘Turning to the man, He bade 
him take up his bed and walk, a command 
which he immediately obeyed. 

Let us, who rightly put forgiveness in 
the front place, not be satisfied with this 
only, but ask our Lord to give us power 


“days for Labor and one for Rest. 


_on the constitution of our nature. 


to take up the signs of our impotence, and 
to walk in the ways of God with unhesitat- 
ing and ever accelerating speed. It seems 
impossible to walk in the way of His com- 
mandments, but if He bids us to do so, we 
can. 

GoLpeNn ‘Text: Mark i. Io. 


JESUS LORD OF THE SABBATH. 
(February 3, Mark ii. 13-iii. 6.) 
Jan. 28. Mark ii. 23-iii. 5. 


Jan. 29. Luke iv. 16-22. 

Jan. 30. Luke xiii. 10-17. 

Jan. 31. Isa. lviii. 6-14. 

Feb, 1. Ex: xvii 21-30; 

Feb. 2. Mark xvi. 1-9; Acts xx. 7. 
Feb; “3F aiRew, 15.9220. 


Man is a seven-day clock. He is made to 
run for a distinctly assigned period. . Six 
We 
need the Labor to earn and prepare us to 
enjoy and profit by the Rest; we need the 
Rest to enable us to grapple our life work 
with zest and energy. It is a miserable 
existence that has no Rest; and equally so 
one that lacks Labor. The leisured classes 
who “toil not, neither do they spin,” are 
perhaps more pitiable than the unleisured 
masses who are driven by the sweater’s 
whip from week to week, with no inter- 
mission from their exhausting labor. 

Thus we must insist on the physical and 
mental need for Rest, which is engraven 
True, 
it is written on the pages of the Bible from 
the early chapters of Genesis and onward, 
but that is not the ultimate basis of the 
Rest-Day. Its primary sanctions are based 
on an older authority, namely, the nature 
with which the Creator has endowed us. 
It is written in Scripture, because written 
on the “fleshy tables of the heart.’ The 
Sabbath is part of the eternal order. Those 
who ignore and violate it are acting con- 
trary to the nature of things, which God 
set in human life. Therefore, the septen- 
nial period is found everywhere in Nature, 
as for instance in the four quarters of the 
moon, as well as in the life of animals. 

The observance of the Rest-Day is not 
less necessary for the family life. The 
affections, which constitute the home, are 
integral to human happiness. But they 
can never reach their highest development ° 
unless they are carefully cultured and nur- 
tured.’ For this, time is required. We need 
to have a day in which man shall not “go 
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forth . . . . to his labor until the evening,” 
but shall have the opportunity to unfold 
the sweeter and rarer attributes of his 
nature towards the wife of his choice and 
the nurslings of his home. The week-ends 
which are now spent away from home are 
absolutely subversive of the family. 

But not less than the family life, the 
devout life requires time for its culture. 
We cannot discern the presence of God 
if we are always living in a hurry. We 
must have time for God’s Spirit to gain 
possession of us. We must have leisure 
to climb our Transfiguration mountains. 
We must compel the traffic of the street 
to subside, that we may overhear the mur- 
mur of the River of Life. 

For all these reasons, religion has al- 
ways insisted on the maintenance of a Rest- 
Day. Even non-Christian religions have 
done this, repeating the faint echoes of the 
original designation of the Rest-Day to 
which the narrative in Genesis bears wit- 
ness. In the case of the Pharisees, how- 
ever, this insistence ignored the human na- 
ture that was designed to be benefited, and 
magnified the Rest-Day into a kind of 
fetish. Many times during His ministry 
our Lord had to assert the freedom of the 
soul from the heavy weight of proscrip- 
tion with which these religious leaders had 
encumbered the free use and enjoyment of 
the Sabbath. 

As the disciples were walking with their 
Master in a cornfield, the long stems of 
which barred their way, they plucked them 
and rubbed them in their hands. “Surely,” 
said the Pharisees, “this plucking is tanta- 
mount to reaping, and this rubbing to win- 
nowing.” In reply the Master went back 
to the case of David when he ate the shew- 
bread, which was reserved only for priests. 
He taught that when the obligation of the 
Rest-Day came in collision with the rights 
and needs of man, that the latter must 
have the priority. One day of Rest in 
seven is an inflexible rule, but the way in 
which it should be kept, and other sub- 
sidiary matters, must be considered in the 
light of the primary needs of man. It 
should be always remembered, ' however, 
that in these, first things must be first. Not 
enjoyment, and not pleasure, but God, 
Home, Love—these are first. 

Our Lorv’s Fors RETURNED TO THE 


Attack. They next challenge His right to 
heal on the Sabbath. They believed that 
Christ could work the miracle, but did not 
perceive that this carried with it the Di- 
vine indorsement of approval. of His act. 
If He had been acting illegally, surely His 
power would have been shut off! But they 
were blind and deaf. They eagerly awaited 
an act which they hoped would incriminate 
Him, and enable them to arrest His work. 
Jesus marked well their attitude. He knew 
that they were waiting to accuse Him. This 
was the “contradiction of sinners against 
himself,” of which Heb. xii. 3 speaks. He 
“looked round about on them” with that 
searching glance, so often noticed in each 
Gospel, but especially in this. Notice how 
hearts became hardened even by our Lord’s 
own presence and deeds. The ground be- 
comes caked even by the feet of the sower, 
as he passes over the acres, scattering 
handfuls of golden grain. People have 
said that if only they could see and touch 
Christ, they would believe, but this and 
similar passages prove quite the contrary. 

Our Lord did not touch the man, which 
might have been construed as doing work 
on the Sabbath. He simply bade him do 
what was natural and right for him to do. 
Stretching forth his hand was what the 
man had often tried to do in vain, but as 
now in obedience to Christ’s command he 
attempted to stretch it out, and in doing so 
exerted faith in Him Who gave the com- 
mand, there was the immediate conscious- 
ness and evidence of healing. It is a great 
mistake to try to feel ourselves able to 
do this or that. If the man had waited 
to feel able, it is probable that he would 
never have been healed. It was in obeying, 
that he found himself able to obey. It isa 
lesson for us all. We are constantly met 
by disclaimers. “Oh, do not ask me to do 
this or that: I am not able to do it.” But 
the power to do a bit of Christian work, 
to follow Christ, and to die for Him, is 
never given us in advance and for our 
boasting, but only as we require it for 
obedience and service. “All things are 
possible to him that believeth.” Stretch 
out your hand and it shall no longer be 
withered. Step out on the mist that seethes 
beneath your foot and you shall find it 
rock, 

Goitpen Text: Mark it. 27. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


Psalm Ixiii. 1 to 8. 


As two boys were crossing a railroad 
bridge which spanned a rushing torrent, 
one of them slipped and fell. The other 
sprang to his help, and tried to get him up 
through the ties, but in vain,—the fallen 
lad was holding on to his fishpole. “Drop 
your pole,” said his rescuer, “or I cannot 
save you.” This is but a new version of 
the old, old story of Christ’s efforts to 
lift us up into His realm, when our hands 
are full of worthless worldly things. We 
may see the heights and long to scale them, 
but how can we pull ourselves upward by 
the branches of the Tree of Life, when 
our hands are full of the fruit of the tree 
of death? 

* * * * * 


God, give me the chance to try again, 
(I, who have missed of the goal), 
Let me, as flint, set my face again 
To shape, to build up the whole. 
Give unto me the coveted chance 
To make of myself a Man, 
To battle once more with new forged lance, 
To lift from my soul the ban! 


God, give me the chance to march again 
In the Vanguard of the race, 
What matter the clouds, the shifting vane, 
The blasts that wrinkle my face! 
Let me endure both hardship and pain 
As I scale the heights to You; 
And hoping, loving, striving again, 
To fashion my heart anew! 
* * * * * 


When Wilbur Wright, the famous avia- 
tor, was at the height of his first foreign 
success, being acclaimed everywhere “The 
emperor of the air,” the king of Spain 
went to see his machine, and sent an or- 
derly to Wright with the message, “His 
Majesty would like to see you fly.” “I am 
very sorry,” replied Wright, “but we never 
fly on Sunday.” 

The Wright brothers’ international fame 
and sterling characters were based upon 
good old Bible principles, one of which 
(and by no means the least), was “Re- 
member the sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
There is no ascent safe without these “prin- 
ciples.” With these in the heart first, half 
of your ascent is assured at the beginning. 


Someone was moving about, in the hay- 
loft of an old barn, in the falling twilight. 
A little lad, standing at the foot of a 
ladder, called out: “Is you up there, 
grandpa? I want to come up.” 

“All right, little man, come on,’ 
grandpa. 

The lad put his foot on the lowest rung, 
looked up into the dim loft, and said, 
“Grandpa, I can’t see the top step.” 

“Put your foot on the round where you 
are, little man, and climb up. The last 
step is here, and you'll see it when you get 
tonite 

Believe and climb from where you are, 
O Christian. There is no other safe way. 
Step by step the way will be revealed. 
Therefore, believe and climb. 


replied 


Galatians vi. 1 to 10. 


In a town in the Philippines is a little 
shop with the quaint name of “Fountain 
of Righteousness.” It is owned by a China- 
man, who from the proceeds of his shop, 
is. supporting a school in his own native 
town in China. Surely this man is reach- 
ing out to the regions beyond, in a way to 
command the approval of God. Are we? 


* * * * * 


Years ago, when the great English states- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, was cutting down a 
tree, a relic huntet succeeded in getting one 
of the chips straight from the ax. He was 
so delighted that he turned to the crowd 
of other relic hunters, awaiting their 
chance, and said, “Hey, lads, when I die, 
this shall go into my coffin!” This was too 
much for his sensible wife to hear and keep 
quiet, so she said at once, “Sam, my lad, 
if thou’d worship God as thou worships 
Gladstone, thou’d stand a better chance 
of going where the chips would not burn!” 

Is the object sought for in our worship, 
a wooden chip or a live coal just off from 
the altar of the Lord? 


* * * * * 
A Chicago pastor recently said: “I have 


a very prominent member of my church 
who is exceedingly busy. In fact, he is so 
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‘high up’ in the business and social circles 
of the city, that it is somewhat difficult to 
be on as congenial terms with him as I 
should like to be. However, ever since I 
became his pastor he has repeatedly sent 
me a note, on which were these assuring 
words, ‘I am with you.’” 

Are your words of encouragement reach- 
ing out like that? 


* ok * * * 


A leading business man, living in Illinois, 
recently resigned from the trusteeship of 
the Baptist Church, A newspaper com- 
menting, says: “This is in accordance with 
his policy of retiring from activities which 
concern others than himself. Mr. B—— 
evidently does not propose to be handi- 
capped in living a downright selfish life.” 
We can only reach outward in helpfulness 
just to the degree we reach inward in un- 
selfishness. 


Romans xii. 1 to 13. 


I am not bound to win life’s fame, I am not 
charged to reach a goal; 

It is not told that victory alone shall con- 
secrate the soul. 

Not all the great men come to wealth, not 
all the noble men succeed; 

The glory of a life is not the record of 
one daring deed; 

And if I serve a purpose true, and keep my 
course, though tempest-tossed, 

It shall not matter in the end, whether I 
won my fight or lost. 


If only victory were good, and only riches 
proved men’s worth, 
Then only men of strength would live, and 
brutes alone would rule the earth; 
Then striving for a lofty goal and failing 
to succeed, were sin; 

And men would lie and cheat and steal, 
and stoop to anything to win. 

But there are greater goals than gold, ahd 
finer virtues than success, 

And how I’ve fought shall count for more 
than what I’ve managed to possess. 


* * * * * 


A dying Civil War veteran recently called 
his only son to his bedside and said: “Your 
great-great-grandfather died in the Revolu- 
tion; your great-grandfather died in the 
War of 1812; and I was in the Civil War 
with four brothers, three of whom were 
killed. I want you to enlist and keep up 
the fighting honor of your family.” 


There is a goal, bearing a higher inscrip- 
tion than “For My Country.” It reads “For 
My Saviour.” A fighting honor gained for 
Christ, includes a fighting honor for your 
family and your country. 


* ok 2k 1K * 


When a talented young woman was asked 
to take a Sunday school class of teen-age 
boys, she replied, “I don’t dare undertake 
such a responsible task.” To this the 
superintendent answered, “When God is so 
manifestly calling you, you should say, ‘I 
don’t dare refuse such a responsible task.’ ” 
She took the class and proved a great suc- 
cess as a teacher. 

There surely is a grave responsibility in 
setting up goals or standards, and trying 
to live up to them. But isn’t it far more 
serious for Christians not to have these 
goals and standards? 


John i. 35 to 46. 


Three men were working in a cinder pit 
of an iron furnace, when a load of molten 
slag was accidently dumped on them. The 
cries of the endangered men reached the 
top of the pit. Instantly five men formed 
a human chain, reached down and rescued 
the men. If we cannot be the whole chain 
in winning men to Christ, let us not be 
ashamed to be a link. Very few people 
are won to Christ by the one approach or 
by an individual. Be a soul-winning link! 


* * * * * 


A man fell overboard from a tug on the 
Hudson River. It was night and very dark. 
Those in the tug’s rowboat could hear the 
drowning man’s cries, though they could 
not see him. The owner of a yacht, who 
was experimenting with his flash light on 
the river, happened to turn his light on 
the water so that the drowning man could 
be seen plainly; and he was rescued. This 
leads us to think of our flash lights. What 
are they? A word, a letter, a personal 
touch, or a kindly deed. May we never be 
reproached for carrying a dark flash light! 


* * * cs * 


A Japanese went to a noted minister in 
Boston and said, “Sir, can you tell me 
where to find the beautiful life?” Upon 
inquiry, the minister found that he had 
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lived in a boarding house in San Francisco, 
with a man whose life had been so un- 
selfish, sunny and helpful that the Japanese 
had called it the “beautiful life.” Lives 
talk, don’t they? And the blessedest part 
of the beautiful life is, that everybody can 
live it—if he chooses. Do you “choose”? 


* * * * * 


Not so very long ago, a man forty years 
old, who had always lived in New York, 
told in one of the city missions, that he 
had just accepted Christ through hearing 


the story of the Prodigal Son read to him 
by a Christian woman,—closing his experi- 
ence with these words, “I had never heard 
that story before.” 

In Korea great placards are placed at 
crossroads, on which is written this request, 
“If any of the Jesus-people come this way, 
let them stop and tell us the story.” The 
hunger for the Story of Salvation is the 
same in civilized America as in heathen 
lands. Everyone who knows the story by 
experience, is responsible for telling it 
either here or there. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


JANUARY, 1918. 


Tuesday, lst. Psalm cxxii. 


This is the song of the pilgrims in antici- 
pation of Jerusalem and the house of wor- 
ship. It sets forth the glory of the 
stablished and compacted city, where the 
tribes gather to give thanks to Jehovah. 
Yet through it all it is evident that the 
glory of city and temple consists in the 
fact that they are the city and house of 
Jehovah. It is not a song of buildings or 
of material magnificence. It is rather the 
song of assembly, of testimony, of judg- 
ment, of peace, of prosperity. These all 
issue from the supreme fact of Jehovah’s 
presence. To Him the tribes are gathered. 
Their testimony is of His name. The judg- 
ment, peace and prosperity are all the out- 
come of Jehovah’s relation to His people. 
The tenses of the song have caused some 
bewilderment, as they seem to indicate the 
presence of the worshipers in the city, 
while yet they suggest the attitude of ab- 
sence. The affirmation, “Our feet are 
standing within thy gates,” is that of the 
confidence of faith. It is the claim of 
citizenship, even though the. citizen has not 
yet actually reached the’ city. The call has 
come to ascend to the house of the Lord; 
and with songs of praise and prayers for 
the city, the pilgrim prepares to respond, 
while the hope becomes a present con- 
sciousness of the joy of assembly.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

The psalm teaches us not simply what the 
Hebrew pilgrims felt, but also what God 
would have us feel. He would have us 
glad when we are summoned to His house. 


He would have us deepen our gladness by 
recalling the glorious company, the goodly 
fellowship, with which we associate our- 
selves so often as we come and stand be- 
fore Him. He would have us pray for 
the peace and prosperity of His Church, 
and seek its good. He assures us that we, 
shall prosper as we labor for its prosperity, 
that we shall enter into peace as we seek 
its peace— Samuel Cox. 


Wednesday, 2nd. Psalm cxxiii. 


This is a deep sigh of a pained heart, 
which looks around on all sides, and seeks 
friends, protectors and comforters, but can 
find none. Therefore it says: “Where shall 
I, a poor, despised man, find refuge? I am 
not able to preserve myself; wisdom and 
plans fail me among the multitude of ad- 
versaries who assault me; therefore I come 
to’ Thee, O my God, to Thee I lift my eyes, 
O Thou that dwellest in the heavens.” He 
places over against each other the inhabit- 
ants of heaven and the’ inhabitants of earth, 
and reminds himself that, though the world 
be high and powerful, God is higher still. 
What shouldest thou do, ‘then, when the 
world despises and insults thee? Turn 
thine eyes thither, and see that God, with 
His beloved angels and His elect, looks 
down upon thee, rejoices in thee, and loves 
thee.—Martin Luther. 3 

“So our eyes wait upon the Lorp our 
God” (ver. 2). Only in the attitude of 
ready obedience can we wait upon God 
without condemnation. The servant looks 
unto the hand of his master, and the maiden 
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unto the hand of her mistress, not only for 
the supply of their needs, but also for 
direction as to their service. And thus, 
too, it is in respect of our waiting upon 
God. If we are daily seeking to know His 
will and to do it, we can with confidence 
claim every enduement necessitated by the 
demands of the task entrusted to us. He 
sends no man to warfare at his own 
charges. When He gives direction, He 
bestows dynamic also. And His servants 
may hence wait upon Him with entire con- 
fidence that His Word will riot overwhelm 
them. They shall be empowered to carry 
out His bidding, and shall find themselves 
transformed alike in disposition and 
strength. This is the miracle of the House 
of the Lord. 

Be it remembered that there is a world 
of difference between waiting for the Lord 
and waiting upon Him. There are gifts 
so explicitly promised in His Word that 
faith can on the instant claim them. Nor 
does Divine love delay its response to the 
claim. We need not wait a single hour for 
what He has covenanted to give. But we 
must wait upon Him continually, that our 
souls may apprehend His will and under- 
stand His righteous requirement. The 
power for Christian service is not a sudden 
acquisition so much as a steady accumula- 
tion. Hence we must take time thoroughly 
to learn what is the desire of our Master, 
and to renew our strength at the fountain 
of His love—J. Stuart Holden. 


‘Thursday, 3rd. Psalm cxxiv. 


In Psalms cxxiii-cxxv. we have three 
successive pictures, or rather three parts 
of one and the same picture; for they are 
not only linked together as representing 
successive scenes in one history, but they 
are also pervaded by one great thought 
which lends its unity to the whole group. 
In each there is the same full recognition 
of Jehovah’s grace and power as working 
both for the deliverance and the security 
of His people. In the one hundred and 
twenty-third Psalm, “The eye waits upon 
Jehovah, till He be gracious.” In the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth, “If Jehovah 
had not been on our side, men had swal- 
lowed us up alive. . . Our help is in 
the name of Jehovah.” In the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth, “The mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, and Jehovah is 
round about His people.” There can be 
little doubt that this psalm (cxxiv.) re- 
cords the feelings of the exiles when the 
proclamation of Cyrus at length permitted 
them to return to their native land.—J. J. S. 
Perowne. . 

The whole psalm is alive with joy, the 
joy of an escape, of a triumph, as wonder- 
ful as it was unexpected. And yet it is no 
exultation in his own wit or might which 
fills the poet’s heart. It is not in these 
that he glories, but in God; for it is not 


. 


by these that he has been delivered from 
the toils in which he was caught, from 
the waters in which he was drowning. 
Throughout the psalm gives the glory to 
God alone. The first strophe opens with 
the confession, “If Jehovah had not been 
for‘us, and shown Himself strong in our 
behalf, we must have been swallowed up 
and overwhelmed.” The second strophe 
opens with a thanksgiving to Jehovah, Who 
has not given them as a prey to the teeth 
of their foes. And the whole psalm closes 
and reaches its climax in the solemn ascrip- 
tion— 


“Our help is in the name of Jehovah, 
The maker of heaven and earth.” 


—Samuel Cox. 


_ Blessed be His name, He that has fash- 
ioned us will watch over us; yea, He has 
done so, and rendered us help in our mo- 
ment of jeopardy. He is our help and our 
shield, even He alone. He will to the end 
break every snare. He made heaven for 
us, and He will keep us for heaven. He 
made the earth, and He will succor us 
upon it until the hour,cometh for our de- 
parture. Every work of His hand preaches 
to us the duty and the delight of reposing 
upon Him only.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Friday, 4th. Psalm cxxv. 


The pilgrims catch the first glimpse’ of 
the city toward which their faces are set. 
The journey is not ended, but from some 
vantage ground there in the distance is 
seen the home of the heart. It is founded 
upon rock, and stands out in all the ma- 
jesty and strength of its assured position. 
Round about it are the mountains, guarding 
it against its foes. Over it is the throne 
of God, insuring a government which gives 
the righteous their opportunity. It is an 
ideal picture, but a true one as to Divine 
intention. Yet it is not of the material 
fact that the pilgrims sing. All that is but 
a symbol of the safety and protection and 
government of the trusting people. Jeho- 
vah is their rock foundation, their encom- 
passing protection, their enthroned King. 
In Him is all their strength and confidence, 
and on the pathway, with the city seen afar, 
of Him they sing. The song merges into 
a prayer that He will exercise on their 
behalf all that guidance and deliverance in 
which they make their boast. As in the 
previous song they looked back to that 
from which they had escaped, in this they 
look forward to that to which they go, and 
in each case their song is of Jehovah. This 
is true retrospect and prospect, and both 
minister to the strength of pilgrimage.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

The persons for whom prayer is pre- 
sented, and who have an interest in the 
Divine promises, are brought before us 
under different denominations. In the first 
verse they are described as trusting in the 
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Lord; in the second verse they are de- 
scribed as the Lord’s people;-in the third 
verse they are called the righteous; in the 
fourth verse they are called good and up- 
right in heart, and in the fifth verse they 
are called Israel—N. McMichael. 


Saturday, 5th. Psalm cxxvi. 


When the first band of exiles, forty-two 
thousand in number, found themselves once 
more in the city of their fathers, when 
they recalled the former glories of Jeru- 
salem, and caught glimpses of a possible 
glorious future, a restored temple and wor- 
ship, a reinvigorated national life, it seemed 
too good to be true. In the language of 
our psalm, they were “like them that 
dream.” Their mouth was filled with 
laughter and their tongue with singing. 
They recognized their deliverance with all 
its marvels, as the work of Jehovah, and 
gave Him the glory, saying, “The Lorp 
hath done great things for us; whereof we 
are glad.” Even the heathen around them 
for once refrained from scoffing. The de- 
liverance, the return, were so wonderful, 
so directly in the face of all probability, 
that they were forced to acknowledge -the 
interposition of some higher power; and 
they, too, took up the current saying, “The 
Lord hath done great things for them.”— 
Marvin R. Vincent. 

“They that sow in tears shall ‘reap in joy” 
(ver. 5). The whole of life is compact of 
seedtime and harvest. Under one or the 
other of these, all its experiences, whether 
national or personal, find interpretation. 
Looking back upon Israel’s varied fortunes, 
especially upon her captivity and restora- 
tion, the psalmist sees how the misery of 

her former days is more than compensated 

by the joy of the present. She sowed the 
seed of penitence and prayer with many 
tears, while under the cruel hand of her 
captors. She reaps with joy and singing, 
at the hand of a bountiful God, the fruit 
of her travail. For He has not been un- 
mindful of the cry of His people. Their 
present joy is the deeper and more intense 
from the fact that the long years of exile 
have served to purge out fault and short- 
coming, and to make permanent the moral 
emotion evoked by suffering. For the joy 
of harvest His people must always be thus 
made ready. 

This is the unchanged principle of all 
spiritual service. It looks forward, not to 
immediate result so much as to a time of 
harvest to come. There is a joy set before 
it, which is a positive inspiration to endure 
all that is involved of present toil and hard- 
ness. And be it remembered that he who 
would sow in the world’s field the Good 
Seed of the Kingdom, must often water 
the furrows with tears. Work for Christ 
is never a thing of smiles and laughter. 
It always means soul travail. Yet upon 
every trying hour falls the golden light of 


the coming harvest, turning its gloom into 
glory, and making the strenuous labor of 
seed-sowing the most desirable pursuit of 
life. The certainty of that day is an abid- 
ing inspiration to faithful continuance in 
the appointed task. Let us work then to- 
day, having “respect unto the recompense 
of the reward.” It cannot fail—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Sunday, 6th. Psalm cxxvii. 


God’s blessing on His people as their one 
great necessity and privilege is here spoken 
of. We are here taught that builders of 
houses and cities, systems and fortunes, 
empires and churches, all labor in vain 
without the Lord; but under the Divine 
favor they enjoy perfect rest. Some, who 
are in the Hebrew called “builders,” are 
set forth as building up families under the 
same Divine blessing, to the great honor 
and happiness of their parents. It is the 
Builders Psalm. “Every house is builded 
by some man; but he that built all things 
is God,” and unto God be praise. 

The psalmist does not bid the builder 
cease from laboring, nor suggest that 
watchmen should neglect their duty, nor 
that men should show their trust in God 
by doing nothing; nay, he supposes that 
they will do all that they can do, and then he 
forbids their fixing their trust in what they 
have done, and assures them that all crea- 
ture effort will be in vain unless the Crea- 
tor puts forth His power, to render second 
causes effectual. Happy is the man who 
hits the golden mean by so working as to 
believe in God, and so believing in God as 
to work without fear. Much can be done 
by man; he can both labor and watch; but 
without the Lord he has accomplished noth- 
ing, and his wakefulness has not warded 
off evil—Charles H. Spurgeon. 

I am inclined to prefer the rendering, 
“So he giveth his beloved sleep,” though 
it is difficult to explain the reference of 
the particle “so.” I suppose it refers to the 
principle laid down in the previous verse, 
there being a tacit comparison, “as all labor 
is vain without God’s providence, as He 
builds the house, as He watches the city, 
so He gives the man who loves Him and 
leaves all in His hands, calm, refreshing 
sleep.” There is no discouragement here 
to honest labor. It is undue anxiety, a 
feverish straining, a toiling, as if toil of 
itself could command success, the folly of 
which is condemned. Compare for a 
similar sentiment Prov. x. 22, “The bless- 
ing of Jehovah, it maketh rich; and toil 
addeth nothing thereto.” The teaching is 
that of our Lord in the Sermon on the 
Mount: God’s “beloved” are not exempted 
from the great law of labor which lies upon 
all, but the sting is taken from it when they 
can leave all results in a Father’s hand, 
with absolute trust in His wisdom and 
goodness._J. J. S. Perowne. 
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Monday, 7th. Psalm cxxviii. 


This song naturally follows the one in 
which Jehovah’s relation to the home, as 
building and establishing it, is recognized. 
It is chiefly interesting as it reveals the 
singer’s conception of the relation between 
the prosperity of the family and that of 
the city. As to the home, the condition 
of its prosperity is declared to be fear of 
the Lord and walking in His ways. Then 
the resulting blessings are promised. This 
blessedness of home life issues in the good 
of Jerusalem. The line of development is 
most important: the God-fearing man, the 
God-fearing family, the God-fearing city. 
This song of the worshipers ascending 
toward the city and the temple is one, the 
application of which is of perpetual im- 
portance. The strength of any city lies in 
its strong family life. The true strength 
of the family issues from its ordering in 
the fear of the Lord. It is of real signifi- 
cance that these songs of home and of 


true civic consciousness are found among 


those which are sung on the way that leads 
to worship. It is ever good to carry into 
the place of our communion with God the 
interests of home and city. It is only by 
doing so that we can influence these for 
their lasting good—G. Campbell Morgan. 

The family is both the State and the 
Church in little. The true order of the 
family life is the key, the Divine key, to 
the true order of the larger forms of hu- 
man relation and activity in the common- 
wealth, which is but the home “writ large,” 
and in the holy and eternally fruitful fel- 
lowship of the Church, which is the house- 
hold of God, the early stages of whose 
development on earth may be called the 
childhood of the commonwealth of the 
skies. Study the family lovingly, under- 
stand God’s idea of its constitution, rela- 
tions and duties, and you have mastered 
the whole philosophy of man’s social, po- 
litical and religious life. All the most 
learned students of the early history of 
society, on which a great flood of light has 
recently been poured, agree that the home 
is the root of it. Out of the home, society 
in all its complex forms is developed.— 
J. Baldwin Brown. 


Tuesday, 8th. Psalm cxxix. 


The nation, delivered from the Babylo- 
nish captivity, may well look back to all her 
past history, and trace in it the same great 
law of suffering, and the same ever 
repeated tokens of God’s mercy. The great 
principle on which Israel’s final deliverance 
rests is the righteousness of Jehovah. That 


has now been manifested, as often before,. 


in cutting asunder the cords by which the 
people had been bound in Babylon. Full 
of thankfulness at this deliverance, the poet 
draws thence an augury and a hope for 
the overthrow, complete and final, of their 
oppressors. The psalm consists, accord- 


ingly, of two stanzas, each of four verses; 
the first containing the record of the past, 
the second the prayer (which is also a 
hope, and almost a promise) for the future. 
—J. J. S. Perowne. 

“Yet they have not prevailed against 
me” (ver. 2). When all the fluctuations 
of Israel’s experience have been estimated, 
the final resultant is praise and victory. 
The nation has been brought low again and 
again. Heathen peoples have been used as 
the sword of the Lord to scourge them. 
Events have frequently seemed to go en- 
tirely against them. Judged, however, by 
the long record, which is the only true 
method of moral and spiritual judgment, 
it is well seen that God has been over all, 
and that His persistent purpose has ulti- 
mately prevailed. The wrath of man has 
been turned to His praise. The enmity of 
foes has been controlled by His love. His 
people have been chastened, but not killed. 
After long conflict, victory has finally 
rested with them; and their history is 
prophecy also. For what God has been to 
them He will yet be. 

The outstanding feature of the Christian 
warfare is the constant change of its ap- 
pearance. Whether we fight with foes 
within or around our lives, the difficulty 
of encounter is largely increased by the 
many disguises of the enemy, and his re- 
peatedly altered methods of attack. No 
man, however wary, can hope to cope with 
them unaided. His strongest defenses are 
all too weak to withstand direct attack, nor 
can his foresight anticipate the strategy 
which plots his overthrow. It is the sheer 
weight of our own helplessness which casts 
us upon the Lord. If we look to Him, and 
seek to be true to the holy alliance into 
which He gladly enters with us, Israel’s 
song shall become ours, too.—J: Stuart 
Holden. 


Wednesday, 9th. Psalm cxxx. 


The best psalms are the “Pauline 
Psalms; adsco ood I CxO ana rexiitier 
for they teach us that the forgiveness of 
sins is vouchsafed to them that believe, 
without the law and without works; there- 
fore are they Pauline Psalms; and when 
David sings, “There is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared,” so Paul 
likewise saith, “God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” Therefore none can boast of 
his own righteousness; but the words, 
“That thou mayest be feared,” thrust away 
all self-merit and teach us to confess that 
it is all forgiveness and no merit—Martin 
Luther. 

The arresting thing here is the writer’s 
sense of the prevalence of sin all about 
him. If there is no way of standing be- 
fore God without sin, then no man: can 
stand there. At some point we are all 
self-assertive in disregard of God, and that 
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makes us hurtful to the social order for 
which His will is the only safe law. And 
God’s way of forgiveness is not to dis- 
regard sin and not to make us think lightly 
of it, nor to make us trifle with it. There 
is forgiveness with Him, that He may be— 
feared. Sometimes we talk about forgive- 
ness in terms that make us disregard God. 
When Heine was asked if he expected God 
to forgive him, he answered, “Of course; 
that is what God is for!” Is that the atti- 
tude toward God that understands His for- 
giveness? If our being forgiven does not 
make us feel more reverent and humble be- 
fore God, then it may be wondered whether 
we have found forgiveness. And we are 
not to think of forgiveness as relieving us 
from the penalties of wrongdoing. God 
redeems from iniquities, not from penal- 
ties. Of course, when the iniquity itself 
is gone, the penalties go with it. It is not 
going to hell that is to be feared; it is 
belonging there because we have bound our 
lives to the moral qualities that belong 
there that is to be feared.—Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. ; 


Thursday, 10th. Psalm cxxxi. 


The Psalmist describes a contentment, 
resignation and devotion to the Divine will, 
the most absolute, after lengthened strug- 
gles and temptations. The storm of pas- 
sion has been allayed, all proud longings 
and vain expectations have been curbed. 
As a child at rest, the poet waits the future 
which is before him, with joyous confidence 
in its revelations, and faithful encourage- 
ment to his people to wait with him. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than the sketch 
in the psalm of a new birth to a new life; 
nothing more striking than its guarantee of 
a better future, which the anticipated new 
birth holds out; nothing more suggestive 
of the noblest promise than the renuncia- 
tion of all selfish personal aims, and reso- 
lution of them into a prayer for the nation’s 
weal. The short, lovely song is as a bud 
in spring.—G. H. A. Ewald. 

Our true knowledge is to know our own 
ignorance. Our true strength is to know 
our own weakness. Our true dignity is to 
confess that we have no dignity, and are 
nobody and nothing in ourselves, and to 
cast ourselves down before the dignity of 
God, under the shadow of Whose wings 
and in the smile of Whose countenance 
alone is any created being safe. Let us 
cling to our Father in heaven, as a child 
sare ge to his father’s hand.—Charles Kings- 
ey. 

We all need the gift of humility now. 
Our hearts are haughty, and our eyes lifted 
up. We do too commonly busy ourselves 
with things too great and wonderful for us. 
And hence it is that we are so restless and 
perturbed. There is no peace but in the 
humility which leans on God, which trusts 
in Him, which confesses weakness and ig- 


norance and guilt; which is not ashamed 
to say, “I do not know,” “I cannot tell”; 
which rejoices not in the faults and de- 
fects of others, but rejoices in whatever is 
true in them and good and kind. Only as 
we recover the spirit of a little child, of a 
weaned child, and rest in simple, lowly 
faith in God shall we enter into the peace 
which passeth all understanding —Samuel 
Com 


Friday, 11th. Psalm cxxxii. 


The pilgrims stand at the very entrance 
of the Holy City, and their song is one of 
strong desire, and equally strong confi- 
dence. In the first part the desire is ex- 
pressed (ver. 1-10). It is for the fulfil- 
ment of the God-inspired purpose of David 
when, through affliction and at cost, he 
prepared for the building of the sanctuary. 
The idea of the theocracy is in mind as 
they pray, “Arise, O Lorn, into thy resting 
place.” Jehovah is to be the Center of 
gathering, while around Him are priests 
and saints, and before Him is the anointed 
king. The desire is answered by the assur- 
ance of the fidelity of Jehovah to His 
word (ver. 11-18). He has sworn to David, 
and He will not turn from it. The order 
is then set forth. The faithful Jehovah, 
the anointed king, the chosen city, the 
clothed priests, the rejoicing people, the 
established kingdom. Whatever were the 
circumstances of the writing of the song, 
its placing here is significant. The wor- 
shiping people are to be conscious of the 
true order of their life, and the true méan- 
ing of their approach. A spacious concep- 
tion of the purpose of God is ever neces- 
sary to a true worship. Lacking this, the 
exercises of worship may easily degenerate 
into selfish formalism. Where it is present, 
every individual is enabled to contribute to 
the whole that which makes for the com- 
plete realization of the ideal—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

“And let all thy saints shout for joy.” 
Holiness and happiness go together. The 
sentence, while it may read as a permit, 
is also a precept; saints are commanded to 
rejoice in the Lord. Happy religion, which 
makes it a duty to be glad! Where right- 
eousness is the clothing, joy may well be 
the occupation—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Saturday, 12th. Psalm cxxxiii. 


The great law is, work together if you 
would work with strength. To separate 
ourselves from our brethren is to lose 
power. Why, half-dead brands heaped 
close will kindle one another, and flame 
will sparkle beneath the film of white ashes 
on their edges. Fling them apart, and they 
go out. Rake them together, and they 
glow. Let us try not to be little feeble 
tapers, stuck in separate sockets, and 
each twinkling struggling rays, over some 


—— 
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inch or so of space; let us draw near to 
our brethren, and be workers together with 
them, that there may rise a glorious flame 
from our summed and collective brightness, 
which shall be a guide and hospitable call 
to many a wandering and weary spirit.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 

“For there the Lorp commanded the 
blessing” (ver. 3). The real landmarks in 
life are those times and places where God 
has drawn consciously near to fulfill His 
Word in the blessing of His people. They 
stand out as perpetual reminders of His 
faithfulness, and at the same time afford 
guidance as to the principles upon which 
the outpouring of Divine blessing is based. 
For every Pentecost is God’s answer to the 
fulfilment of some governing condition by 
His people. He delights to bless, and has 
made the steps by which we may enter 
upon the experience of His fullness simple 
and easy. If we have not, it is always 
because we ask amiss. Here the blessing 
of a united fellowship is declared. When 
those who seek Him are of. one accord, 
each desirous of His glory and of making 
the largest possible personal contribution 
to His kingdom, the Anointing Spirit is 
poured forth. Silent as the dew, His power 
falls upon His servants and makes their 
lives fruitful. 

How sadly possible it is for one member 
of a company to hinder blessing coming to 
the whole! Achan can halt the progress of 
the whole army by his unfaithfulness and 
lack of surrender to the Word of the Lord. 
For we are members one of another, and no 
man liveth unto himself. The true criterion 
of self-judgment is not whether we are 
personally satisfied with our present ex- 
perience, but what is the influence of our 
lives on the common life of the Church of 
._ Christ. For it may be that all uncon- 

sciously, by lack of harmony with the Lord 
and with the brethren, we may be making 
the fullness of His blessing impossible.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 13th. Psalm cxxxiv. 


The whole series of pilgrimage songs 
closes, in the most appropriate manner, 
with a summons to biess the Lord, ad- 
dressed by the people to the priests in at- 
tendance at the sanctuary (ver. 1, 2), and 
indirectly answered by a priestly blessing 
on the worshipers themselves (ver.3). The 
“servants of the Lorp” here meant are not 
His people indiscriminately, but His official 
servants, and most probably the priests, as 
will appear from ver. 3.—J. A. Alexander. 

That the address is not to any persons in 
the habit of frequenting the temple is evi- 
dent, because it was not in rare and excep- 
tional cases that such persons could be 
found in the temple at night. And, further, 
the word “stand” in ver. 1 is the common 
word to express the service of the priests 
and Levites, who had their duties by night 


as well as by day. Accordingly it has been 
supposed by some that the greeting was 
addressed to the guard going off duty by 
those who came to relieve them, and who in 
their turn received’ the answer in ver. 3. 
Others conjecture that the greeting was 
interchanged between the two companies 
of the night watch, when they met in mak- 
ing their rounds through the temple. De- 
litzsch, however, thinks that the words of 
ver. 1, 2 are addressed by the congregation 
to the priests and Levites who had charge 
of the night service and that ver. 3 is an 
answer of blessing from them to the con- 
gregation who were gathered on the tem- 
ple mount——J. J. S. Perowne. 

“And bless the Lorn.” God’s ministers 
are to bless men by their teaching, but they 
must yet more bless Jehovah with their 
worship. Too often men look at public 
worship only from the side of its useful- 
ness to the people; but it is of even higher 
importance that the Lord God is adored, 
extolled and had in reverence——Charles 
H. Spurgeon. 

“The Lorp that made heaven and earth 
bless thee out of Zion.” He does not say, 
the Lord bless thee out of heaven, but 
“bless thee out of Zion.’ As if he would 
teach us that all blessings come as immedi- 
ately and primarily from heaven, so medi- 
ately and secondarily from Zion, where the 
temple stood. If ever, therefore, we would 
have blessings outward, inward, private, 
public, secular, spiritual; if ever we would 
have blessing in our estate, in our land, in 
our souls, we must pray for it, and pray 
for it here, in Zion, in God’s house.— 
A. Wright. 


Monday, 14th. Psalm cxxxv. 


After the general movement of this book 
of the Psalter which has brought us in 
thought to the ultimate realization of wor- 
ship, and before the final psalms of per- 
fected praise, we now have a section 
(cxxxv.-cxliv.) in which are contained songs 
of experience, the inspiration of which is in 
the conceptions of Jehovah and the way of 
approach to Him, which the former songs 
have set forth. This first of the series is a 
pure song of praise. It opens with a call 
to the priests as the representatives of the 
people to praise (ver. 1, 2). It proceeds to 
set forth the reasons for this praise (ver. 3- 
18). The first is that of what He is in Him- 
self and the fact that He has chosen His 
people (ver. 3-5). The second is that of 
His creative might (ver. 6, 7). The third is 
that of His deliverance of His people from 
bondage (ver. 8,9). The fourth is that of 
His giving them a land (ver. 10-12). The 
fifth is that of His faithfulness (ver. 
13). The sixth is that of His sure judgment 
and consequent return to His servants (ver. 
14). The seventh is that of His superior- 
ity as the Living One over all the false and 
dead idols of the nations (ver. 15-18). 
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Finally, the song is an appeal to nation, 
priests and Levites to unite in His praise.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

The nation was chosen by God “unto 
himself” to answer the Divine ends and 
purposes in blessing all mankind. Jacob’s 
race was chosen to be the trustees of His 
truth, the maintainers of His worship, the 
mirrors of His mercy. Chosen they were; 
but mainly for this end, that they might be 
a peculiar people, set apart unto the ser- 
vice of the true God—Charles H. Spur- 
geon. 

“They that make them are like unto them: 
so is every one that trusteth in them.” 

. Whatever we adore and esteem, we are 
changed into its image. Idolaters are as 
stupid and senseless as the idols to which 
they pay homage. Thus when God is 
chosen as our supreme good and last end, 
by conversing with Him, the image of His 
glorious holiness is derived on the soul, and 
it becomes godly; the heart is drawn by 
His attractive excellencies, and the life 
directed to Him.— William Bates. 


Tuesday, 15th. Psalm cxxxvi. 


Jesus Christ is the Organ and Cénter of 
all mercy for men. A merciful God is their 
God in Jesus Christ. It- is part of His 
royal name and title, the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands; long-suffering and of great mercy; 
He delighteth in mercy. Such are some of 
the phrases of the Old Testament, while 
in the New this is the great topic, and every 
page seems to exhale the fragrance of the 
benediction—grace, mercy and peace. The 
goodness, the love, the grace and the mercy 
of God are only so many phases of the 
same orb; all the outshining of one and the 
same benignant Jehovah; and all entitled 
to our praise—Alexander Maclaren. 

“For his mercy endureth for ever” (ver. 
1). The whole of Israel’s history is framed 
in mercy. As one by one their outstanding 
experiences are recalled, the heart of the 
Psalmist is stirred at the remembrance that 
each expresses the mercy and grace of the 
Lord God. Theirs is a long story of exile 
and freedom, of enmity-and friendship, of 
wilderness-wandering and promised land, 
of earnest consecration and grievous short- 
coming, of witness to the nations and of 
pitiful defection toward Him whose name 
they bore. And yet the mercy of God 
shines through all. Many a time He had 
only dealt with them according to their 
deserving if He had cast them off. But 
His love endured the severest strain to 
which their fitfulness subjected it. True, 
He suffered them to be punished, but even 
then mercy held back the sword from their 
utter destruction, and intrusted them with 
new opportunity. So entirely is their story 
the record of His goodness, that the two 
are inseparable. Like an antiphon, this 


refrain follows upon every remembrance 
of the facts of their common life. 

All that Israel learned of God’s mercy 
was but an adumbration of that revelation 
whith came to the world in fullness in 
Christ. They saw but the foreglow in the 
heavens. We live in the full blaze of the 
Risen Sun. Hence our responsibility is 
infinitely greater than was theirs. The 
mercy which sought us when wandering, 
and saved us from our sins, claims the 
entire devotion of our redeemed lives. Of 
what sort is our response to mercy’s 
claims?—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 16th. Psalm cxxxvii. 1-6. 


After the psalms of praise and thanks- 
giving we have a subdued and plaintive 
melody relating to the time when Zion lay 
in ruins, and the cheerful songs of the 
Levite choir were hushed. It is the remi- 
niscence of one who had recently returned 
from the captivity, recalling the taunts of 
the oppressor. It is beautiful in expres- 
sion, and although tender and elegiac, espe- 
cially at the opening, is spirited and pic- 
torial and becomes at last almost terrible.— 
John De. Witt. 

This is a bit from an exile psalm. The 
danger here was that the identity of the 
group might be swallowed up in the larger 
and much less worthy whole that sur- 
rounded it. There are doubtless times 
when a group has rendered its service and 
ought to be absorbed into the order which 
it has made sufficiently like itself. But 
when men do honestly stand for something 
which is essential, then it demands courage 
to maintain their separateness for that pur- 
pose. Yielding vital things for the sake 
of accommodation to surroundings is easy 
—and ruinous. Jesus spoke of the possi- 


bility of salt losing its saltness, the very- 


thing that distinguished it from its sur- 
roundings, in which case it had to be treated 
like its surroundings; it had become like 
dirt, let it be trampled on like dirt (Matt. 
v. 13). If a church adopts practices com- 
mon to the unchristian life about it, and 
refuses to maintain its distinctive features 
in religion, the world. will refuse to see any 
particular meaning in religion. Here also 
arises the question about denominations 
among Christians. How far are they justi- 
fied, and when does one of them lose the 
right to exist? Is your own denomination 
serving a sufficiently distinctive purpose to 
justify its permanence, or has it caught the 
color of all the rest?—Cleland B. McAfee. 

“How shall we sing the Lorn’s song in a 
strange land?” These are the words with 
which the invitation was or might have 
been rejected at the time. The question 
implies a moral impossibility. The idea is 
not that the psalms themselves would be 
profaned by being sung there, but that the 
expression of religious joy would be mis- 
placed and incongruous, implying an obliv- 
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ion of the sanctuary and its forfeited ad- 
vantages.—_J. A. Alexander. 


Thursday, 17th. Psalm cxxxvii. 7-9. 


The Psalmist prays for vengeance upon 
Edom and Babylon. How shamefully the 
Edomites, that brother people, related to 
Israel by descent and yet preéminently hos- 
tile to it, behaved at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans as their mali- 
cious, rapacious and barbarous helpers, we 
see from the prediction of Obadiah, which 
Jeremiah has taken up again into his 
prophecies. From the false brethren the 
imprecation turns to Babylon, the city of 
the world kingdom.—Franz Delitzsch. 

According to Scripture, evil, in the long 
course of its development and reproduc- 
tion, concentrates itself in successive. prin- 
ciples, persons, systems, nations; in Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed his Lord; in the 
Jews, who rejected the flower and crown 
of all their history; in that ordered system 
of error and persecution, be it what it may, 
which is called Babylon. No passage in 
the psalms has given more offense than 
that which comes at the close of the tender 
Super flumina. But for the attentive stu- 
dent, the doom of Babylon hangs in the 
air of prophecy. We close the Psalter for 
a time; and after many days, as we draw 
near to the end of the whole volume of 
Revelation, we are startled by a new echo 
of the words of the old one hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm—“Babylon the great 
is fallen, is fallen. . . . . Reward her even 
as she rewarded you, and double unto her 
double according to her works.’’—Bishop 
Alexander. 

The writer of the psalm pronounces judg- 
ment against Babylon, the enemy and op- 
pressor of God’s people. But the language 
is the pictorial, poetic language which that 
age used, and which alone was then intelli- 
gible. In war peoples were exterminated, 
and even little children were dashed to 
pieces and destroyed. Of course, we are 
to deny, as God denies, approval to such 
conduct. How then, can the prophet 
psalmist call men who do such things 
blessed? This is our answer. Blessed are 
they who fulfill the command of God, even 
in the destruction of those whom He has 
appointed to destruction. Blessed are 
they, even though they live in an age of 
darkness and cruelty, even though their 
way of doing what God commands be 
coarse and revolting to the Christian con- 
science of men to-day. We may be sure 
it is, and ever was, more coarse and revolt- 
ing to God.—S. E. Herrick. 


Friday, 18th. Psalm cxxxviii. 


Many a Christian who thinks he is not 
growing at all may be growing in the most 
important sense of the word. He that is 
growing more acquainted with the weak- 


ness and the sinfulness and the wayward- 
ness of his own heart is no doubt thinking 
that he is going back, but he may be really 
making preparation for going forward in 
the noblest sense of that word. We may 

e growing downward in lowly humility, 
not less important in its place than grow- 
ing upward in conformity to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ—John Cumming. 

The final personal note of this song is 
reached in the words, “Jehovah will per- 
fect that which concerneth me.” It opens 
with consecration to the sacred duty of 
praise. This consecration has a threefold 
aspect. It is personal, and thus is ex- 
pressed in terms of completeness. ‘With 
the whole heart” leaves no room for mixed 
motive or divided devotion. It has in view 
the surrounding authorities, “before the 
gods.” As a testimony to the supreme 
God the singer will praise. It is directed 
“toward thy holy temple,” and so is con- 
scious of the true order of worship as 
ordained. The reason of praise is next 
declared to be that of loving-kindness and 
truth as already proved. The effect of 
praise is to be that of the revelation of 
God to others, who if they come to know 
Him will also praise Him. The final move- 
ment tells of the singer’s confidence as to 
the future. This is based on His knowl- 
edge. He sees the lowly, and the haughty 
cannot escape Him by distance. Therefore, 
the deliverance of the trusting soul from 
all coming trouble is assured, and his final 
perfecting also. The song closes with the 
affirmation of the enduring mercy of Jeho- 
vah, and a petition which reveals the 
singer’s need of the continual help of God. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, 19th. Psalm cxxxix. 1-16. 


This psalm is a composition among the 
most remarkable in the collection; fraught 
with the loftiest conceptions of God, 
breathing profound and ardent devotion, 
uniting the most awakening thoughts with 
the most finished outward form, winged 
for the highest flight of the imagination, 
and yet conveying impressive practical les- 
sons—a favorite hymn in the past ages of 
the Jewish and Christian churches, and fur- 
nishing the germ of some of the most sub- 
lime lyric poems in all Christian languages. 
—B. B. Edwards. 

“Even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me” (ver. 10). 
The thought that God is in every place, 
and that it is impossible to evade Him, 
at one time filled life with fear. It meant 
that every shortcoming was detected, every 
wilfulness marked, and every breach of 
His law certain to be visited upon us in 
punishment. The unavoidable God inspired 
nothing but terror. Now, however, with 
experience of His mercy as our teacher, 
we read the fact of His omniscience quite 
differently. For it speaks of His loving 
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concern regarding all that affects us. It 
declares that He is with us always, even 
unto the end of the world. If the path 
of duty takes us far from human com- 
panionship He is still at hand. And even 
if, like the prodigal, we seize our portion 
of the goods and make our way into the 
far country of sin, “even there” we shall 
find Him, and be found of Him. All un- 
consciously to us, His hand will shape our 
circumstances, and compel us to recognize 
the love which will not let us go. 

How immeasurable is the distance of 
time and space comprehended in the “even 
there’! It baffles all imagination even to 
think of a situation in which God will be 
far off from us. For what shall separate 
us from His love? Even in the valley of 
the shadow itself, we need fear no evil. 
And when its darkness has been passed, 
and we stand before the Throne, it will 
be without a tremor. “Even there,” in the 
face of Eternal Majesty, Eternal Love will 
hold us fast—J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 20th. Psalm cxxxix. 17-24. 


It is no small advantage to the holy 


life to “begin the day with God.” The ’ 


saints are wont to leave their hearts with 
Him overnight, that they may find them 
with Him in the morning. Before earthly 
things break in upon us, and we receive 
impressions from abroad, it is good to sea- 
son the heart with thoughts of God. When 
the world gets the start of religion in the 
morning, it can hardly overtake it all the 
day; and so the heart is habituated to 
vanity all the day long. But when we 
begin with God, we take Him along with 
us to all the business and comforts of the 
day; which, being seasoned with His love 
and fear, are the more sweet and savory 
to us-—Thomas Case. 

The real prayer of faith says, “Search 
me, O God, and try my heart, try me and 
know my thought, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” That prayer, fervently of- 
fered, never fails. It cuts off all unlawful 
requests and motives. It asks God to root 
out all self-will, to tame inordinate desire, 
to bring the human will into harmony with 
His own, and then to bestow what He sees 
good. Such a prayer stands on the broad 
foundation, “Thy will be done.’—Thomas 
Armitage. 

Standing face to face with the unseen, 
there is, first of all, a keen and overpower- 
ing sense of the Divine personality. The 
Starry spaces are awful, not as being 
boundless and empty, but as being swept 
forever by the vision and the breath of 
God. The only shadow anywhere is that 
of sin. Self-impeachment begins just 
where and when self-consciousness begins. 
Till God has pardoned there is no peace. 
But when He pardons, we see new, great 
depths in Him, which His angels have 


never seen, and our little life lays hold on 
His for time and for eternity. Out of such 
experience come all the great psalms, and 
hymns, and prayers, and meditations, and 
high discourse of all the Christian genera- 
tions.—R. D. Hitchcock. 


Monday, 21st. Psalm cxl. 


In tone and contents this psalm has many 
parallels in the earlier books, especially 
among the psalms ascribed to David. Its 
originality lies principally in its use of pe- 
culiar words, and in the extreme obscurity 
of a part of it. The familiar situation of a 
man ringed about. by slanderous enemies, 
the familiar metaphors of snares and traps, 
the familiar venture of faith flinging itself 
into God’s arms for refuge, the familiar 
prayers for retribution, are all here. One 
cannot argue about impressions, but the 
present writer receives the impression 
strongly from the psalm, that it is cast 
in the Davidic manner by a later singer, 
and is rather an echo than an _ original 
voice, while, no doubt, the feelings ex- 
pressed, both of distress and of confidence, 
are none the less felt by the singer, though 
he falls back on familiar forms for their 
expression Alexander Maclaren. 

In order to constitute slander it is not 
necessary that the word spoken should be 
false; half-truths are often more calumni- 
ous than whole falsehoods. It is not even 
necessary that a word should be distinctly 
uttered; a dropped lip, an arched eyebrow, 
a shrugged: shoulder, a significant look, 
an incredulous expression of countenance; 
nay, even an emphatic silence may do the 
work; and when the light and trifling thing 
which has done the mischief has fluttered 
off, the venom is left behind, to work and 
rankle, to inflame hearts, to fever human 
existence, and to poison human society at 
the fountain springs of life. Very em- 
phatically was it said by one whose whole 
being had smarted under such affliction, 
“Adders’ poison is under their lips.”-—F. W. 
Robertson. 

“T said unto the Lorn, Thou art my God.” 
Here was David’s stay and hope. He was 
assured that Jehovah was his God, he ex- 
pressed that assurance, and he expressed 
it before Jehovah Himself. Often the less 
we say to our foes and the more we say 
to our best Friend, the better it will fare 
with us. If we say anything, let it be 
said unto the Lord.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Tuesday, 22nd. Psalm cxli. 


In this song the influence of the external 
troubles upon the inner life of the singer 
is revealed. 
spirit of fear lest the soul should be se- 
duced from the attitude of whole-hearted 
loyalty to God. The peril most evidently 
threatening arises from the enticements of 


Throughout it breathes the -~ 
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the ungodly; and the Psalmist earnestly 
prays that he may be protected by Jehovah 
in speech and thought and action. With- 
out in so many words declaring so, the 
song clearly reveals the fact that the singer 
has been sorely tempted to turn aside to 
ways of ungodly men, to share their hos- 
pitality, and so escape their hostility. This 
peril is more subtle than that of the active 
opposition of these men, and in this dis- 
tress he turns to God. This is his safety. 
That he is able to say, “Mine eyes are 
unto thee, O Gop the Lord,” is a revela- 
tion of the fact that his anchor still holds, 
not only against the fierce onslaught of 
enemies, but also against the insidious 
temptation to turn aside from the path of 
rectitude in order to escape the vindictive 
opposition of his enemies. If the former 
psalm reveals the perils of foes without, 
this no less clearly deals with the danger 
of fears within—-G. Campbell Morgan. 
The Psaimist intreats from the Lord 
power to withstand the internal dangers 
with which he was threatened from the 
assaults of a hostile world, the temptation 
which pressed upon him to murmur against 
God and His providential dealings, and to 
pass over into the path of prosperous sin- 
ners (ver. 1-4). In ver. 5-7 he brings to 
his recollection the reasons which might 
fortify him-against such a temptation: 
what he had hitherto suffered was the gra- 
cious and gentle chastisement of a righteous 
God, and in His time the wheel will turn, 
the enemies be appointed to destruction, 
the death of the Psalmist change into life. 
Finally, in ver. 8-10, he prays that the Lord 
would bring such hopes into fulfilment, by 
giving deliverance to him, and overthrow- 
ing the enemies.—E. W. Hengstenberg. 


Wednesday, 23rd. Psalm cxlii. 


This is the last of the eight psalms which, 
according to their inscriptions, are: to be 
referred to David’s persecution by Saul. 
Like the fifty-seventh Psalm, it is supposed 
to describe his thoughts and feelings when 
he was “in the cave,” though whether in 
the cave of Adullam or in that of Engedi 
is not clear. The general strain of the 
psalm is that of the earlier books. It 
expresses in language like that of David, 
the cleaving of the heart to God, the deep 
sense of loneliness, the cry for deliverance, 
the confidence that that deliverance will call 
forth the sympathy and the joy of many 
others. —J. J. S. Perowne. 

“Bring my soul out of prison, that I may 
praise thy name” (ver. 7). Bondage of any 
kind is inimical to Christian joy and de- 
structive of the spirit of praise. Redeemed 
men, who have cause indeed to magnify 
the Lord before their fellows, are often 
strangely dumb. Instead of their lives 
being an attractive force causing others to 
desire to see the Saviour, they are often 
just the reverse. Faith appears to have 


brought them to gloom rather than to glory. 
It would almost seem as though the Sun 
of Righteousness had not risen upon them, 
but had rather set. Of spontaneous joy 
they give literally no evidence, though they 
firmly believe Christ’s Evangel. The rea- 
son is invariably not far to seek. Some- 
where in such lives there is a hidden bond- 
age, from which deliverance has not been 
experienced, because it has not been 
claimed. It may be to sinful habit, to fear 
of men, to desire of the world, to dread 
of the future. But whatever it is, it serves 
to imprison the soul and to silence its song. 

It is part of Christ’s declared purpose 
to set captives free, and it is the experi- 
ence of His people in all ages that He ful- 
fills this purpose in all who trust Him. 
Not only does He call the dead man from 
the grave, but He strips him of his grave 
clothes also, and sets him at large to glorify 
God in a world in which all things have 
become new. And it is incumbent upon 
all who profess His name to give Him the 
uttermost opportunity of showing forth in 
them His power of redemption. Nothing 
less is a worthy response to His uttermost 
love—J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 24th. Psalm cxliii. 


This is the last of the seven penitential 
psalms, as they are called. In the Hebrew 
it is styled a psalm of David; in some 
copies of the Septuagint it is further said 
to have been written when he had to flee - 
from his son Absalom. It is probable that 
the deep tone of sorrow and anguish which 
pervades the psalm, and the deep sense of 
sin, led to the belief that it must be re- 
ferred to that occasion. The spirit and 
the language, it is true, are not unworthy 
of David; yet the many passages borrowed 
from earlier psalms make it more probable 
that this psalm is the work of some later 
poet.—J. J. S. Perowne. 

In the Hebrew poets the longing for God 
never strikes one as morbid or unnatural 
to the men who uttered it. It is as natural 
for them to long for God as for the swal- 
low to seek her nest. Throughout all their 
images no suspicion rises within us that 
they are exaggerating. We feel how truly 
they are reading themselves, their deepest 
selves. No false note occurs in all their 
aspiration. How joyous a thing it was to 
the Hebrews to seek their God! How art- 
lessly they call upon Him to entertain them 
in His pavilion, to cover them with His 
feathers, to hide them in His secret place, 
to hold them in the hollow of His hand, or 
stretch around them the everlasting arms! 
—Henry Drummond. 

Our plea with the Lord is our faith; if 
we are relying upon Him He cannot dis- 
appoint us. “In thee do I trust” is a sound 
and solid argument with God. He Who 
made the ear will cause us to hear; He 
Who is love itself will have the kindness 
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to bring His loving-kindness before our 
minds.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 

“I lift up my soul unto thee.” The 
heavenward look will guard us from the 
temptations which surround all our ser- 
vice and the distractions which lay waste 
our lives. It is habitual communion with 
Christ alone that will give the persistency 
that makes systematic, continuous efforts 
for Him possible, and yet will keep sys- 
tematic work from degenerating, as it ever 
tends to do, into mechanical work... . . 
For ourselves, and for all that we do for 
Him, living communion with God is the 
means of power and peace, of security and 
success.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 25th. Psalm cxliv. 


This is a song of triumphant assurance. 
Its placing at this point in the book sug- 
gests the invincible experience of trusting 
souls. In order to appreciate all its value, 
the nine psalms immediately preceding 
must be borne in mind. Five of them cele- 
brate the sufficiency of God. These are 
followed by four which declare the utter 
helplessness of man. The present one im- 
mediately’ follows, and in it the two facts 
are present; but the Divine sufficiency is 
seen encompassing the human helplessness 
until it is so lost sight of as hardly to be 
discoverable. The opening affirmations 
thrill with the singer’s confidence of ability 
in the might of Jehovah. There is a con- 
flict, but fear is banished, because Jehovah 
teaches the hands to war and the fingers 
to fight; and He is all that the soul in con- 
flict needs. This affirmation is followed 
by an exclamation of surprise that Jehovah 
so high should take any account of man, 
who by comparison is vanity. There is no 
shadow of doubt in the exclamation, for 
the song immediately becomes a prayer for 
the operation of Jehovah’s might, for the 
rescue of the trusting soul. It then climbs 
to the higher level of praise in the new 
song of confidence which ends in a repeti- 
tion of the prayer for rescue. Finally, the 
singer describes the peace and prosperity of 
the people whose God is Jehovah—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

“What is man?” is a:question asked by 
every one of us at some time or another. 
What is this strange, complex thing called 
man? This thing of so many moods, so 
many minds, so many wills; capable, con- 
sciously capable, of so much that is good; 
and capable also, and consciously capable, 
of so very much that is evil? If we put 
the question to ourselves we get no answer 
that is not at least as vague, as restless, 
as unsatisfying, as we ourselves are to our- 
selves. But if we put the question to Al- 
mighty God, we have an answer. First of 
all, observe the Psalmist was not asking in 
doubt, he was putting a paradox which had 
struck his own soul, and which he put into 
words for the benefit of all mankind. 


“Lorp, what is man?” “Thou art my Hope, 
my Castle, and Deliverer, my Defender in 
Whom I trust. Thou art everything to me 
always, and what is man? He is like a 
thing of nought; his time passeth away like 
a shadow.” That is the paradox. Man— 
this poor thing, and Thou—the Almighty. 
—G. F. Browne. 


Saturday, 26th. Psalm cxlv. 


This is a great psalm of praise standing 
alone, and serving as an introduction to 
the last five, which constitute the final an- 
them of thanksgiving, the expression of 
perfected praise. It is a solo, but the singer 
is singing not for himself alone, but for 
others. The peoples are in mind. It has 
three movements: an introduction (ver. 1- 
4); a statement of theme (ver. 5-9); and 
the full exercise of thanksgiving (ver. 10- 
21). The introduction speaks of deter- 
mination to praise (ver. 1), of continuity 
in praise (ver. 2), of reason for praise 
(ver. 3), and of fellowship in praise (ver. 
4). The theme is a threefold one: first, 
the majesty of the Divine honor and works 
(ver. 5). Second, the might of the acts of 
God (ver. 6, 7). Third and supremely, the 
mercy of God (ver. 8, 9). Then follows 
the exercise. First, the chorus of the 
works of Jehovah, and of His saints. This 
chorus celebrates His glory, His power, His 
mighty acts, and the majesty of His king- 
dom. The rest of the psalm is a song, 
carrying out the thoughts suggested in the 
statement of theme. The majesty of Je- 
hovah is celebrated (ver. 13). His might 
as operating in the uplifting of the fallen 
is declared (ver. 14). Finally, the activity 
of His mercy is delighted in (ver. 15-20). 
Everything concludes with the reaffirma- 
tion of personal determination to praise, 
and the expression of desire that all flesh 
should join in the anthem.—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

“The Lorp is good to all.’ The prayer- 
book version of the psalm renders it, “The 
Lord is loving to every man.” Simple sen- 
tences, yet with an infinite wealth of mean- 
ing. They contain a theory of the universe. 
This world did not come into existence by 
chance. It is caused; its causes reduce 
themselves to unity; that unity of cause, if 
we think the matter out, can be none other 
than personal; that Cause we name God.— 
E. Johnson. 


Sunday, 27th. Psalm cxlvi. 


As we get toward the end, and as the 
book closes, it is “Hallelujah,” praise. As 


the ancient Church ceases to speak to us, © 
as she lays down her lyre and ceases to 


touch it, the last tones are tones of heaven; 
as if the warfare were done, the conflict 
accomplished, and she were anticipating 
either the revelations which are to make 


a 
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her glorious here, the “new thing” which 
God is about to “create’ when He places 
her under another dispensation, or as you 
and I (I trust) shall do when we come 
to die, anticipating the praise and occupa- 
tion of that eternity and rest for which 
we hope in the bosom of God—Thomas 
Binney. 

“Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
for his help, whose hope is in the Lorp his 
God” (ver. 5). Nothing can mar the hap- 
piness of him whose present life is enriched 
by the active help of the Lord, and whose 
future prospect is altogether comprehended 
in Him. The present for most of us tends 
to be the time of life’s prose. Its insistent 
duty, and the unrelieved monotony of the 
dusty highway, combine to rob it of any- 
thing like beauty. Its emphasis is on the 
practical. Its aim is too often immediate 
advantage. Yet always amidst its unlove- 
liness God is at work with him who seeks 
His glory. He can make ordinary things 
glow with radiance. He can put a halo 
upon the commonplace, and surround with 
gladness the most uncongenial tasks. This 


is the peculiar joy of the Christian life, that’ 


we work not merely for His ultimate ap- 
proval, but with His immediate assistance. 

The future is for us all an unexplored 
region of hope. Even on the darkest: day 
we can summon its foreglow to help us by 
its promise. And yet to how many has its 
light proved utterly deceptive! For hope 
that is not founded upon God’s promises is 
of all things the vainest. To the believer, 
however, hope is not a pious imagination 
of better days to come. Its light focuses 
in the promise of the Lord that He wili 
come again to receive us unto Himself. 
Happy indeed is that man whose hope is in 
Him, and who, inspired thereby, purifies 
himself even as He is pure—J. Stuart Hol- 
den. 


Monday, 28th. Psalm cxlvii. 


Many of the scholars think this psalm 
was written for use at the dedication of 
the wall of Jerusalem when it was rebuilt 
after the exile by Nehemiah, when, we are 
told (Neh. xii. 27), there was much singing 
and instrumental music. It would be fitting 
for such a time. With it we rise again in 
the grounds of praise in the social order— 
the sympathy of God with human need. 
When a pastor told a troubled man that 
the fault with him was that he would not 
count God his Friend, he replied, “No; I 
hope I am not so impertinent as that.” It 
seemed to him too much to talk of God as 
a Friend to an individual. Here is the as- 
surance that God understands human need 
and is active regarding it. Suppose, there- 
fore, we should find ourselves challenged 
by social need and face movements for its 
supply; we have the right to expect God’s 
interest in them. He is on the side of 
every moral movement and with every re- 


demptive force. There can be no need in 
the social order to which God is indiffer- 
ent. It is His challenge to us who are 
in the order to give His power its chance 
in us to correct it. That is the way He 
makes a real order in the world, by using 
men who know Him and care for their fel- 
lows.—Cleland B. McAfee. 

There is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing 
scene after scene, picture after picture, 
glory after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty, that it is quite 
certain it is all done for us and intended 
for our perpetual pleasure. And every 
man, wherever placed, however far from 
other sources of interest or of beauty, has 
this doing for him constantly. It is not 
in the broad and fierce manifestations of 
the elemental energies, nor in the clash of 
the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind 
that the highest characters of the sublime 
are developed. God is not in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire; but in the still, 
small. voice. It is in quiet and subdued 
passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep 
and the calm and the perpetual, that which 
must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere 
it is understood; things which the angels 
work out for us daily, and yet vary eter- 
nally; which are never wanting and never 
repeated; which are to be found always, 
yet each found but once; it is through these 
that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, 
and the blessing of beauty given.—John 
Ruskin. 


Tuesday, 29th. Psalm cxlviii. 


In this splendid anthem the Psalmist calls 
upon the whole creation, in its two great 
divisions (according -to the Hebrew concep- 
tion) of heaven and earth, to praise Jeho- 
vah. Things with and things without life, 
beings rational and irrational, are sum- 
moned to join the mighty chorus. The 
psalm is an expression of the loftiest devo- 
tion, and embraces at the same time the 
most comprehensive view of the relation of 
the creature to the Creator—J. J. S. 
Perowne. 

Submission to law is praise. Obedience 
is homage; order is harmony. In this re- 
spect the praise rendered to Jehovah from 
the “bodies celestial” is absolutely perfect. 
His almighty power upholds all things in 
their spheres, securing the march of stars 
and the flight of seraphs;-and thus the 
music of the upper regions is never marred 
by discord. The eternal hymn is forever 
chanted; even the solemn silence of the 
spheres is a perpetual psalm.—Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 

The whole creation, the heavens and their 
unnumbered worlds, all kingdoms of the 
material universe, are vocal with conscious 
praise, declaring to His gratified ear His 
wondrous glory. We may not hear the 
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vast harmony, infinite in variety as in 
strength, ceaselessly resounding through 
the illimitable firmaments which make the 
mighty fabric, a harmony to His fathom- 
less spiritual sense ever audible. But we 
may hear the chorus of earth’s voices to 
His praise, in the manifold sounds of winds 
and waters, gentle or terrible, the varied 
tones of the trees of the wood when played 
upon by. the breath of the zephyr or the 
blast of the storm, with the manifold and 
many-toned utterances of the whole animal 
creation; all these manifold voices of earth, 
bespeaking God’s power, wisdom and good- 
ness, entering our thoughtful souls, suggest 
not vaguely the universal ordaining of 
praise to God as the sublime end and duty 
of all His creation.—J. G. Butler. 

A life of praise bringeth comfort to the 
soul, as standing in the sunshine bringeth 
light and warmth; or as laboring doth 
warm the body; or as the sight and con- 
verse of our dearest friend, or the hearing 
of glad tidings doth rejoice the heart, with- 
out any great reasoning or arguing the 
case. This is the way to have comfort by 
feeling, to be much in the hearty praises 
of the Lord. When we come to heaven we 
shall have our joy by immediate vision, 
and the delightful exercise of love and 
praise. And if you would taste the 
heavenly joys on earth, you must imitate 
the joys of heaven in the ceaseless utter- 
ance of praise.— Selected. : 


_ Wednesday, 30th. Psalm cxlix. 


As the last song ended by the recogni- 
tion of the place of the saints in expressing 
the universal praise of Jehovah, this one 
enlarges the thought by confining itself 
wholly to the anthem.of the saints. “His 
praise in the assembly of the saints” (ver. 
1); “Let the saints exult in glory’ (ver. 
5); “This honour have all his saints” (ver. 
9). The saints are to praise Him as Crea- 
tor and King. They are to do this with all 
the abandon of the dance and of music; 
because He has taken pleasure in them, and 
beautified them with salvation. This praise 
is to be the perpetual attitude of their lives. 
They are to “exult in glory,” and to “sing 
for joy upon their beds.” Their praise is 
not merely to be that of the chanting of 
words. It is also to be in the exercise of 
His will. While the high praises of God 
are in their mouth, a two-edged sword is 
to be in their hand, with which they carry 
out His purposes among the peoples, the 
kings and the nobles. The privilege of 
praise in word and work is an honor, 
specially conferred upon His saints.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

Chiefly should God’s praise sound out 
from “the congregation of saints,” the long- 
scattered captives who owe it to His favor 
that they are a congregation once more. 
The jubilant Psalmist delights in that name 


for Israel, and uses it thrice in his song. 
He loves to set forth the various names, 
which each suggests some sweet, strong 
thought of what God is to the nation, and 
the nation to God—the saints, Israel, the 
children of Zion, His péople, the afflicted. 
He heaps together synonyms expressive of 
rapturous joy—rejoice, be glad, exult. He 
calls for expressions of triumphant mirth 
in which limbs, instruments and _ voicés 
unite. He would have the exuberant glad- 
ness well over into the hours of repose, 
and the night be made musical with ring- 
ing shouts of joy. “Praise is better than 
sleep,” and the beds which had often been 
privy to silent tears may well be witnesses | 
of exultation that cannot be dumb.—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


Thursday, 31st. Psalm cl. 

This is the last of a score of psalms 
which declare their own intention as an- 
thems, adapted for that public worship 
which was the glory and delight of the 
Hebrew people; a worship carrying with it 
the soul of the multitude by its simple 
majesty and-.by the powers of music, 
brought in their utmost force to recom- 
mend the devotions of earth in the hearing 
of heaven.—Isaac Taylor. 

“Praise him for his mighty acts” (ver. 
2). This is the grand finale to an oratorio 
of praise. Every page of this book of 
psalms is full of God’s doings and of His 
ways with men. One after another the 
great events of national history have been 
brought under review to show the benefi- 
cence of His control. The experience of 
individual men has confirmed this testi- 
mony. The world of nature has been ex- 
plored, only to find that there, as in the 
realm of human interest, He reigns and 
orders all its powers for the ultimate good 
of men. Into the face of past, present and 
future, the writers have each gazed fear- 
lessly, and have found the glory of the 
eternal Lord in all. Now in a burst of 
loudest praise their anthology closes. He 
is worthy of the worship of His whole 
creation. His mighty acts attest Him Lord 
of all. 

We are out of harmony with the ages, 
past and to come, if our. varied experience 
of life has not inspired us with this same 
spirit of adoring praise. Somehow we 
have missed its plain lessons, and have mis- 
read its intimations of the goodness of the 
Lord. Or we have been so taken up with 
ourselves that our hearts have become 
hard and unresponsive to the influence of 
His ever present Spirit. Let us think again 
then of “his mighty acts” in redemption 
and preservation. Let us dwell thereon 
until the spirit of praise bursts forth in a 
flood which sweeps away every barrier, and 
inspires us to declare His glory while life . 
shall last—J. Stuart Holden. 
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\ REAL WINTER HOME 
. THE NORTHFIELD 


PEN ALL THE YEAR EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


HE NORTHFIELD 
offers pleasant, 
homelike accommo- 
dations for those desiring 
rest, recreation and com- 
fort during the winter. 
The blazing logs in the 
great fireplaces, the 
steam-heated and elec- 
tric-lighted rooms, en 
suite and with private 
bath, the well-equipped 
library, the delightful sun 
parlors, the congenial 
guests, and refined ser- 
vice combine to make this 
an 


. : : vee A | eee 4 Ideal Winter Home 


Let us tell you more about it before you decide where you will spend the Winter. 


INTER SPORTS—Skating, Skiing, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Sleighing, Skijoring as the 
‘‘weather-man” permits. 


W. KELLOGG, Assistant Manager Illustrated Booklet on Request ° AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 
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More seeds were planted last year than 
ever before and many thousands of fami- 
lies enjoyed fresh vegetables from the 
garden for the first time. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater num- 
ber who will grow their own Flowers and 
Vegetables and will profit by their experi- 
ence and plant only Quality Seeds 


Burpee’s Annual 
For 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
rar latest and most reliable information about 
mS | the ‘‘Best Seeds that grow.” 216 pages with 
: é 103 colored illustrations of the latest novelties 
and hundreds of illustrations of every va- 


riety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is sent free to those 
who write for it. A post card will do. Write for_your 
copy today, and please mention Record of Christian Work, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., - Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
OCCKZXZCECC ECM 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


Never has there been a time when so many 
friends ‘have evidenced their interest in The 
Northfield Schools as during the past year. 
Since the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
August 1, the number of contributors towards 


the work has exceeded 3,100. The amount 


contributed has been $25,685.35 towards the 
$120,000 necessary for the current expenses of 
the year. 

This is indicative of the broadening basis of 
sympathy and support upon which the work 
of The Northfield Schools rests. At a time 
when appeals have multiplied in an unprece- 
dented way, and the urgency of calls in every 
direction has exceeded anything experienced 
in the past, it is a source of deepest satisfac- 


tion and gratitude that an increasing number 


of friends have shared in the work of The 
Northfield Schools. 

But to meet the large amount still needed 
to enable the work to be continued during the 
present year, it will be necessary to largely 
increase the number of those who are engaged 


in its support. We are seeking to add to our 


list 20,000 donations of $1. We believe that 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


if this plan were known to the Christian pub- 
lic, a large response would be made, for there 
are many who cannot contribute in large sums, 
who would be glad to co-operate in this work 
in this way. Again we appeal to the readers 
of the Recorp oF CurisT1An Work for their 
co-operation in making known the present 
needs of The Northfield Schools, and this plan 
which we have adopted, whereby we may be 
able to meet them. Contributions may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Epwin M. BULKLEY, 
Eso, spencer Trask & Co.,.25 Broad) street, 
New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of... Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 
poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). 
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FOR THE YEAR 1918 


The Record of Christian Work expects to have 


the following departments during the coming year. 
a 


ni 


Religious Thought and Activity. A summary of various phases of 
religious work taken from all over the world. 

The Mission Field. Brief, complete excerpts about the most important 
events in Missionary Work. 


Our Book Table. Reviews of the best religious literature as it is pub- 
lished. 


Devotional Studies in the Sunday School Lesson. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer here presents the International Sunday School Lessons for each 
Sunday in a most helpful way to the devotional student. 

Illustrative Hints and Helps. Several stories, illustrating various pas- 
sages of Scripture. A valuable help for the inexperienced leader of 
meetings. 

Thoughts for the Quiet Hour is a department in which there is a 
short passage of Scnpture and a short comment thereon given for 
meditation for each day. 

The Young People’s Bible Correspondence Course is a new 
feature, and is becoming very popular with our readers. This Course is 
on the Life of Christ and is so explicitly worked out that it is a pleasure 
to study the outlines. 

Reports of the Northfield Summer Conferences. The October 
number each year is a double number which gives many of the addresses 
delivered at the Conferences. Then throughout the year in most of the 
issues an address is given. This is the only printed form in which these 
reports appear. 


Bible Notes for Daily Devotions. This department is for daily 


family prayers and has a passage of Scripture with some helpful illumi- 


nating comments for each day of the year. This department is taking the - 


Bible consecutively and the readings are now in the Psalms and Proverbs. 


IRINA aa ARORA 
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A NEW DICTIONARY 


THAT IS MORE THAN A DICTIONARY 
90c.; with Thumb Index, $ Gehan Supplemental Information 


Much in Demand To-day, such as 


_ Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 

The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 
information that make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 
New Universal Self-Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY > 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
*Maps—1,202 Pages. Government Test Binding, a flexible and durable substitute for leather. 
_ Stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 13 inches thick. 


MADE FOR THE JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 


Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown in its table of contents as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of 
men and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dic- 
tionary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American 
States and Cities, etc. Facts worth Knowing. Dictionary of European War Names. Statistics of the Coun- 
tries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each census. Correct 
English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social, etc. Forms for Speeches on various occasions. 
Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in the United States. Declara- 
* tion of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell Address. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. , 


The Universal Atlas of the World 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


Made for A most serviceable volume to have : 
the John Wanamaker Stores available for quick reference P rice, $1.1 5 
This work is 10% x 13% inches in size, is printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in red cloth, 
with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have 
sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. This new and complete ‘‘Universal Atlas” is needed to super- 
sede former kinds. : ’ 

THE MAPS—Thetre are 128 pages, printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth, 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, carefully edited and clean- 
cut throughout. f 

This Gone contains a new map of the Balkan States, double page maps of the World, Eastern United 
States and Canada, Western United States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New 
England, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, 
Washington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and are uniform in style. On the maps of South Amer- 
ica and Brazil, you will find the new river which is described by Ex-President Roosevelt as his discovery, and 
regarding which there has been so much discussion. Map of Central Europe, showing the fortified places. 
Maps of the Franco-Belgian Frontier, Russo-German Frontier, Austro-Italian Frontier, Dardanelles and Asia 
Minor showing the Caucasian Frontier. : ie 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions (in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections), every railroad station and post office is named. 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. 


| PANAMA CANAL 


An illustrated chapter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps 
in color. 


Philadelphia JOHN W ANAMAKER New York 


BOOK BARGAI 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
An Unprecedented Sale of Good Books 


You Save Easily 50% 


when you order from this list. 
Every book worth from two to three times our sale price, 


Every book is new and perfect. 


y 


Foi 


gifts or for personal use these wonderful values ought to appeal to every reader of this magazine 


Free Catalogues of Holiday Gift Books and Bulletins of Book Bargains now ready 


LOOK OVER THIS EXCEPTIONAL LIST AND ORDER NOW| 


ALL SENT 
Regular Sale 
Price Price 
Great Texts of the Old Testament ........--...eseseeees $1-505%. 6S 20d: 
Great Texts of the New Testament........-...- scone 1 LOR .75 
TheiChildren’s, Year, «a./s.0,7 ahctehidac doen oteut ic deci 1.50. .15 
IWoamreniofithe: Bibles io -« «stlelelsiclei0 «\e/ee'~/sila\vaiclelalsieiaiets 1.50. 75 
Addresses to the Young. Williams ..........:...... 1.50. nig) 
Parablesvof Jesus sie cts site nsierersrs ovevsitin cisieere <feietejarcheiels 1.75. 75 
Curiosities of the Bible. Vincent ................0- 2.00... .60 
Corner Stones of Faith, Small............ceeeeeeee 2003... *.60 
History of Infant Baptism. Wall. (2 vols.) .......... 1.50..... .60 
Diamond Dust in Dew Drops. Vaughan ............ 100.757" 50 
(Gems and Illustrations for Sermons) 
Reasons and Reasons. James Moffatt.............. 1,50; «4 ..60 
The Mountain Path. J. A. Hamilton............... OOF. Pe oS 
The Modern Pulpit. L. O. Brastow ...........000-: LOU stersp ete S 5 
Ephesian Studies. H.C. G. Moule................. s60ber. so 235 
‘ Colossian Studies. H.C. G. Moule................ {GOraivet aes 
Philippian Studies. H.C. G. Moule...............- AGOe kes, 35 
Commentary on Ephesians. Charles Hodge...... .. ~GOyerereh ere so 
Epistle to Ephesians. R. W. Dale................08 ‘OQ0eewe 35 
Epistle to Ephesians. Charles Hodge.............. {60c-tear 635 
New Tabernacle Sermons. Talmage ...............- 1.00.. 55 
The World of Anecdote. Paxton Hood ............. Teale «sin 90 
The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote. Hood.... 1.25.... .95 
Where He Dwelt—Mind Pictures of Palestine. 
TAN PLS CHOTEN GN a2). kiifemitiansiaiclpscisisiev sje aise 1.50. .65 
Other Sheep. Harold Begbie...........eeeee eens 1,25. cc.% NGO 
Jesus.is Coming. W.E.B. Cloth..............08. cD hee wes 
Jesus is Coming. W.E. B. Paper eae acer e'S lel Ge arehtinle odes LS 
Development of Palestine Exploration. Bliss.......... 1.50 -65 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Cumont...... 2.00.... .90 
Re-Birth of Religion. A. S. Crapsey..,.....ceeeeee 1.25.... .50 
Explorations of Egypt and the Old Testament. Duncan 1.50.... .95 
The Christian Opportunity. Davidson............... 1.50. -60 
Child Study and Child Training. Forbush............ 1.00. 75 
What the Church Means to Me. Grenfell..,......... 50. 25 
History of Religion, A. MenzieS ..........c.eeceeee 1.50. .90 
Letters to Edward. M. J. McLeod ..........e00cee 1,00. 55 
Faith of a Modern Christian. James Orr............ 150s 965 
The Bible and Spiritual Criticism. A. TI’. Pierson .... .75.... .40 
Chips from a Temperance Workshop........%.....0000- 1.25.02. » 50 
Sources of Religious Insight. J. Royce.............. Io eh AS 
Some Great Leaders in the World Movement.. Speer.... 1.25.... > .65 
From Alien to Citizen. E. A. Steiner............... 1-50. 95 
My Religion in Every Day Life. Joseph Strong ..,.. sbOoS ee 230 
Christology of Jesus, James Stalker............... 1,50. .60 


POSTPAID 
Regular 
Price 
Nuggets from the Bible Mine. Tuckwell............. $1.25... 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt. Van Dyke............. 1.25. 


Influence of the Bible on Civilization. 
Common Prayers for Family Use. Westcott. ... .. 
Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ. Donehoo... 


Von Dobschutz 1.25... 


The Humiliation of Christ. A.B. Bruce.........s006 1.50.00. Tat 
The Supreme Conquest. W.L. Watkinson......... 1.00.. G 
The Teaching of Jesus. George Jackson ........... a a 55 
Shall We Do Without Jesus? A.C. Hill ......... «veeulicohen 60 
Perfect Manhood. David Watson ...............2- 1.00.. 50 
In God’s Orchard. Address to Children. Learmount. 1.00.... .60 
Socialism and Ethics of Jesus. Vedder .............- :60\:.../00 aan 
Studies in Religion and Theology. A.M. Fairbairn.. 3.50.... 1.00 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Drummond.... .35,... 15 
Immortal Songs of Camp and Field. J. A. Banks..... S00uses 95, 
Religion in the Making. S. G. Smith .........0.000- 1.25..05. 40) 
Modern Christianity. J. P. PeterS..............e005 1.50.9. > (45 
Great Issues. (A fine book.) R.F. Horton...... 1.25.... ASI 
The Heart of the Christian Message. G. A. Barton... 1.25.... 35. 
The Church and the Changing Order. Mathews...... 60... 435) 
God’s Word to His Children. MacDonald ........... Baa 35 
Roman Catholicism Capitulating before Protestantism. 3 

FLAT Y SSA ri te's siefamins Exceielelenienssle ater vee LOO ss eee 
Genesis of the Social Conscience. LH. N. Nash..... 2nd deeO dee) ae 
Paul the Mystic. J. M. Campbell, ............... oe, 1.502 ae 
Work of the Holy Spirit. Kuyper...............000s 3:00 0 oee 1.75 
Revelation and the Ideal. G. A. Gordon............ 1.50... 4@255) 
Sam Jones’ Sermons. .::'... s:«-/aaleyersiesie's en anls cvccee cee 1.00... 50 
Christ and Man. Marcus Dods.......... iia a aioe ate T50.. 2: 65) 
Jesus in the Cornfield. Harvest Addresses.............. 1.00.... .45 
The Magnetism of Christ. J. Smith.........cseseeees 1.25.... 150 
The Incarnate Saviour. W.R. Nicoll.........0..... is D8 50 
Moral Condition and Development of a Child. Wright. .75.... .35 
How a Man'Grows. J. R. Lathrop.........ceeeseee 1.25.65) 
The Lamp of Sacrifice. W.R. Nicoll .........2..... 1.00,. -60 
The Convert and His Relations. Munhall............ 1.00.... 145 
The Men of the Beatitudes. A. J. Southhouse....... 1.25.... (60 
The Return of the Angels. G. H. Morrison ......... L353 ys 
Jesus the World Teacher. J. E. McGee ............. 1.00.. -50 
The Divine Craftsman. Selby... cecn.ccccceccececees T2255 55 
Laws of the Upward Life. AddressestoMen. Burns.. .75.... .40 
Peace, Perfect Peace. Thompson,............, vidoe 0 LOOT et eee 
The Mission of Christ. Girdlestone........ seis seinen LOO anaes 
Plain Talks on Pastoral Epistles. Stock........ don noe Lee 55 
Flowers of Gold. Talks to Children. Stone .......... % 40 
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